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fa T is perhaps on the 
s principle of no 
man being a 
prophet in his 
own country, 
that we find so 
few people who 
are even moder- 
ately well ac- 
quainted with 
their native land. 
No matter how 
charming that 
land may be, how 
interesting its 
historical asso- 
ciations, how 
high its mount- 
ains, how majestic its rivers, how beauti- 
ful its lakes—in nine cases out of every 
ten, it is a sealed book for the inhabit- 
ants. 

Foreigners travel thousands of miles 
to look on what is perhaps only a day’s 
journey from our doors, and these very 
travelers have come away without seeing 
objects of at least equal interest at 
home! Ido not offer this reproach to 
any particular race or people. It is true 
‘de me, de te,’’ and of hundreds 
besides, who would be mortally offended 
were their nationality called into quest- 
ion, who indulge in a_ sentimental 
patriotism, and who yet by their actions 
afford the strongest proof of the really 
slender hold their country has upon 
them. 

I own to being a serious offender in 
this respect. A native of a land which 
Froude has called ‘‘ the most beautiful in 
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the world,’’ and which Macaulay has 
described in the most graceful terms of 
his sublime vocabulary, I know many 
countries better than I know my own. 
I am a greater traveler than the famous 
tourist who journeyed from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and who shares with Sterne’s 
recording Angel and Hamlet’s— not 
Tristram’s—Yorick, the proud position 
of being the most mis-quoted person- 
age of English literature. I have never 
seen the Giants’ Causeway ; the Vale of 
Avoca, Glendalough, and the Seven 
Churches are to me unknown; and not 
alone have I never ventured to Conne- 
mara, but I have kept as religiously out 
of Connaught as though I belonged to 
the Cromwellian settlement and looked 
upon every place west of the Shannon as 
synonymous with hell. Half a Kerry- 
man myself, and living close to the bor- 
der of that fairest of all Irish counties, 
I have certainly been to Killarney ; but 
only last year did I penetrate to the 
western shore of the county. And yet 


“Are not the mountains, waves, and skies 
a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ” ? 


Nay, from my earliest days I have been 
an admirer of nature, and have experi- 
enced that rapture akin to pain which 
her beauties invariably evoke. 

It is hard to believe that there was a 
time, and that not so long ago, when 
splendid scenery was not prized. It is 
a fact, however, that, before the publi- 
cation of ‘‘ Waverley,’’ few traveled in 
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search of the picturesque. Take the 
wittiest and most agreeable letter-writers 
of the last century. Take Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, take Horace Walpole, 
and see what they have to say upon the 
subject. The brilliant ambassadress sees 
in the Danube merely a river into which 
there was danger of falling, and finds 
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India, accompanied me; and as we 
were to travel on foot, he insisted on 
taking with him a mongrel terrier called 
‘*Snap,’’ in order that that worthy 
might enlarge his hitherto rather limited 
ideas ! 

What a pleasant morning that was on 
which we started from Killarney, on our 
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the shore of Asia Minor beautiful merely 
because it was sung of by Homer. Life, 
manners, art, people, bric-a-brac, adorn 
their delightful pages. If you want to 
know what our ancestors looked like, in 
what powder and wigs and rouge they 
disguised themselves, how they talked 
and how they acted, Lady Mary and 
Horace Walpole are a mine of cheerful 
information; but ‘‘ the brown heath and 
shaggy wood’’ had no attraction in their 
eyes. No more had they for Dr. John- 
son; and you may be sure he was glad 
enough to get back to the club from 
Iona, hallowed though it was by memo- 
ries of St. Columba! 

It was in the month of April that I 
decided to explore the (to me) unknown 
region which lies along the western 
shores of Kerry. My nephew, who was 
to sail in the following November for 


first stage to Glanbeigh, a small village 
only twenty miles away. As we tramped 
along beside the tranquil Iaune—the 
river which flows out of the lower lake 
—the smiling landscape, backed by the 
lofty Reeks, reconciled a man to the dis- 
comfort of carrying his own luggage 
and to the society of a sulky and dis- 
reputable dog. A short distance beyond 
Killorglin, we got our first glimpse of 
the sea. As we stood at the top of a 
long gentle hill, Dingle Bay lay before 
us, ‘‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,”’ 
each tiny wave reflecting back the sun- 
shine and scattering long slender shafts 
of light as the gentle breeze ruffled the 
surface into a thousand ripples. And 
here it was that Snap gave the first blow 
to misplaced confidence. Amongst the 
many reasons put forward on his behalf 
was the astonishment he was sure to dis- 
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play on first beholding the ocean. As 
the Greeks had cried ‘‘ Thalassé, Tha- 
lassé,’’ as the Germans had intoned 
‘¢ Die Wacht am Rhein,’’ so was Snap to 
give utterance to canine exclamations of 
delight. Nota bit of it! As we gazed 
inquiringly into his cunning little eyes, 
we met with no corresponding emotion. 
He didn’t seem to notice the sea. He 
was wrapped up in speculations of his 
own, having reference probably to the 
general absurdity of a walking tour or to 
the prospects of a plate of stirabout for 
tea! We felt that he had reached a 
climax when he yawned drearily, and 
that he was taking dangerous chances by 
blinking at a sod of turf. But why 
dwell upon his want of sentiment? Our 
appreciation, as we looked across the 
waters to the dark line of mountains on 
the Dingle coast, must surely have atoned 
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Title and lands have long been wrested 
from the good old stock, but tradition 
keeps their memory green and honors 
the name in the hills and valleys of 
Glencare. ‘There is a dark lake nearly 
inclosed by steep and rugged hills, called 
Caragh—a wild and savage-looking lake 
it is, and the fierce brawling stream that 
rushes down through high precipitous 
banks has a look of utter desolation. As 
we saw it, too, the clouds vere gathering 
fast, and clothed lake. alley, and river 
in a dark mantle of gioom. We quick- 
ened our steps to avoid the coming rain, 
and reached the little inn at Glanbeigh 
not one instant too soon. 

All night long, the wind blew great 
guns, and a continuous downpour held 
out a dismal prospect for next day. The 
wind, too, sent the turf-smoke down the 
chimney; and as we sat by the fire, 
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for Snap’s misconduct. We now passed 
into Glencare, the country of McCarthy 
More. In the reign of Elizabeth, it 
gave a title to the wild and powerful 
chiefs who sleep in Muckross Abbey. 


“The knights are dust, their swords are rust, 
“Their souls are with the saints, we trust."’ 


— 


talking and an occasional 


smoking, 
paroxysm of coughing, by clearing away 
the mist, alone enabled us to catch sight 


of our fellow-victims. What a change, 
however, in the morning! ‘There was 


still a little wind; but the air was dry, 
and a warm sun made everything look 
bright and cheerful. 


It was an ideal 
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day for walking ; and we started in the 
best of spirits, reconciled to all the 
world and in charity even with our dog. 

The scenery around Glanbeigh is 
beautiful. The village lies at a short 
distance from the sea, at the foot of a 
long chain of mountains which tower 
over it behind and completely shut it in 
on the south, the direction in which we 
had to travel. Drung-hill is the highest 
of all. It rises directly from the water 
and serves as a landmark for miles 
around. 
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cocks. But what a people dwell in these 
deplorable homesteads! Splendid men, 
and women not alone handsome, but 
with that far rarer look of purity and 
goodness, greeted us as we passed, and 
replied to all our questions with ready 
courtesy. And if they were a little 
inquisitive, was it not allowable in a 
place where a stranger is a ‘‘ rara avis,”’ 
and where any news of the great world 
is welcome? Daniel O’Connell has been 
laughed at for calling the Irish “the 
finest peasantry in the world,’’ and it is 
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I take it that in no country are there 
finer roads than in Kerry. That which 
we now followed on our way to Cahir- 
civeen was designed by the famous 
engineer Nimmo, and so perfect are the 
gradients and so smooth the surface that 
one goes up a vast ascent without per- 
ceiving it. 

For the first couple of miles, there 
were still small cottages upon each side: 
miserable thatched cottages built of loose 
rough stones, surrounded by patches 
reclaimed from the bare mountain, 
where heaps of gathered stones took up 
most of the surface and looked like hay- 


regarded as merely a piece of the Liber- 
ator’s blarney ; but old Dan was right, 
and the critics—for the first and only 
time, of course—were wrong. He judged 
the people by those amongst whom he 
was born, and not by the mixed races of 
Leinster and the North. They were 
now occupied everywhere in earthing 
the potatoes and in spreading out sea- 
weed as manure upon the beds. Large 
parties were at work, collecting it along 
the beach and piling it in panniers on 
their horses’ backs—the only means by 
which it is possible to convey it up the 
rugged paths. 
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ROSS CASTLE, KILLARNEY. 


When we reached the highest point, 
what a scene presented itself to our 
delighted eyes! ‘The road is cut out of 
the mountain-side. A narrow stone 
wall, covered with moss and ferns, serves 
as a protection from the precipice, which 
runs sheer down to the water far below. 
Behind, the mountain shoots up into the 
sky, its rugged surface breaking into a 
thousand rocks and cliffs, where the dark 
gloss of the ivy and the golden blossom 
of the furze relieve the waving miles of 
billowy heath. Invigorated by the fresh 
sea-breeze, we tramped merrily along 
upon the perfect track, meeting occasion- 
ally all sorts of strange vehicles on their 
way to the nearest railway, now distant 
many a mile. 

After passing Drung-hill, we turned 
inland near the coast-guard station at 
Kells, and were shut out from the sea by 
the huge pile of Knock-a-dobber. A 
vast extent of moorland lay beside us, 
rising far beyond into the eternal hills, 
the watchful sentinels of the glen. Rosy 
children flocked around the school-house 
gate at Filey-more, tosee us pass. These 


chubby rogues, for the most part bare- 
headed, without a shoe to their feet, 
dressed in a way that would have caused 
Miss Tabitha Bramble to blush, were yet 
the picture of happiness and health. 
Distant less than a mile from Cahirci- 
veen stands Cahern House, the birthplace 
of Daniel O’Connell. We passed 
through an old broken iron gate and 
along a grass-grown pathway, and so on 
into the ivy-covered ruins. It is a small 
place, of at most but five or six acres in 
extent, with a few melancholy beech- 
trees and a green lawn sloping down- 
ward to the shore. ‘The house was built 
in the shape of the letter T, and must 
have had many though small rooms. | 
could picture old Dan as a sturdy urchin 
romping with his brothers beneath the 
gnarled trees or paddling on a lazy 
summer’s evening when the tide was rip- 
pling gently on the rocks. Histories 
and mémoires give but an imperfect idea 
of the early years of a celebrated man. 
We get him reclining on some luxurious 
couch and informing admiring attendants 
that he will be great some day! Amaz- 
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ing prophecy, discovered after the event ! 
For my part, I prefer to think of the 
Liberator as a wild and sturdy boy, full 
of mischief and with a mind ready to 
conceive, and a courage to carry out, all 
sorts of practical jokes: and yet a kind- 
hearted and loving youngster, ready to 
give everything to the blind piper or the 
lame beggar-man, or to melt into tears 
on hearing a tale of misfortune. I 
could fancy how this youth, passed 
remote from the busy world, amidst the 
wildest and most romantic scenery, had 
its influence upon the whole life of the 
man, and how his warm Irish feelings, 
his fervid eloquence, his great, generous, 
manly spirit, must have turned always 
with a wonderful love to the old spot 
and the dear wild kingdom of Kerry. 
Reluctantly we turned away and entered 
Cahirciveen, still mus'ng on the insig- 
nificant-looking place and on the won- 
derful man and his extraordinary career. 

Thank God there are some places still 
that in a hurrying age change slowly. I 
would recommend the lovers of progress 
to visit Cahirciveen, as we did, on a fair- 
day, to learn that we are not so much 
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wiser or happier than our fathers. All 
along the narrow street were crowds of 
people, crowds of carts and crowds of 
hucksters’ stalls, but everywhere good- 
humor and laughter. What giants are 
these genial men of Iveragh—what strap- 
ping boys, worth their weight in gold to 
a royal recruiter—and what girls! I 
give you my word that we passed a cart- 
load of laughing damsels, in each one of 
whom a poet had surely found a Sacha- 
rissa or a Chloe, and Mr. Weller, Senior, 
‘¢a Wenus or a whole king’s arms at 
once.’’ And what a jovial crowd it 
was, and how much classic wit—in Irish 
—was exchanged over the sale of every 
pig. Many of these interesting animals 
were brought to market carefully in bags. 
But they didn’t seem a bit vain of it— 
quite the contrary ! 

Half-way down the street is the site of 
the O’Connell Memorial Church. It 
was commenced long since, but is not 
yet half completed—a pity indeed, for 
the design is beautiful. There is a story 
told of the Killarney Cathedral which I 
hope may not come true about this 
church. When the cathedral was started, 
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the bishop remonstrated with the parish 
priest for having undertaken too elabo- 
rate a building. ‘‘Never mind, my 
lord,’’ said the good priest; ‘‘if it’s 
never finished itself, it'll make a mag- 
nificent ruin !’’ 

As we intended to pass the night on 
Valentia Island, we held on to Renard 
Point, about three miles further, and there 
got a boat and sailed across, a distance 
of little over half a mile, to the small 
village of Knightstown. A large party, 
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The remainder of the evening we 
spent in roaming about the island. 

Valentia is about four miles long, and 
consists of a succession of long billowy 
hills. It is remarkable as the point from 
which the cable starts for America, and 
there is quite a colony of telegraph 
operators in the prim stone houses, 
which contrast so strangely with the 
primitive dwellings round about. The 
telegraph station is on the eastern side, 
opposite the mainland, and from thence 
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with a donkey and cart, embarked in 
another boat at the same time, and it 
was comical to see the donkey’s decided 
objection to making a sea-voyage. He 
was an undoubted descendant of ‘the 
talkative roadster of Balaam,’’ and was 
deaf to the voice of the 
Coercion, however, in the shape of a 
gigantic islesman, was too strong for the 
reluctant jackass: he was lifted bodily 
off his legs and actuaily held in the lap 
of his formidable captor. Snap, too, 
was anything but a willing sailor; but 
his prejudices were more easily overcome. 


charmer.’ 


the cable runs through a covered way 
into the harbor, makes a slight détour, 
crosses the northern wing of the bay, 
and so ‘‘ westward ho!’’ It is strange 
to think how that slight wire connects 
two mighty continents, and to reflect 
how many an important event has flashed 


along it. News of battle, death of 
statesmen, revolutions, disasters, how 
many and how, various! We next 


explored ‘‘Glanleim,’’ the Knight of 
Kerry’s place, which lies in a beautiful 
well-sheltered dell, and where, in that 
mild region; shrubs and trees flourish 
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in tropical luxuriance. Fuchsias espe- 
cially grow to an immense size, and one 
that we measured was over twenty inches 
round the stem, and spread its branches 
wide above the carriage-drive. But it 
was from the hill behind the house that 
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walked about twelve miles to Waterville, 
most of the journey in pouring rain, 
which did not admit of our enjoying the 
savage moorland scenery through which 
we passed. We spent the evening dry- 
ing our only suits of clothes before a 
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we obtained the best view of Valentia. 
At our feet lay the slate-quarries and the 
light-house perched upon a purple reef. 
Dowlas Head, a bold cliff on the main- 
land, stands out across the mouth of the 
harbor, and far away in the dim distance 
a faint blue streak marks Brandon and 
the mountain-ranges beyond Dingle Bay. 
Looking inland, a vast panorama of 
mountains meets the eye in every direc- 
tion. The white walls of Cahirciveen 
show clearly beside the narrow estuary, 
as well as the house and grounds of 
Castle Quin upon the wild hillside. 
Everywhere there is something to attract 
and charm, from the Blaskets, a group of 
islands out far away to sea, to Knock-a- 
dobber and the shining sails of the fish- 
ing-boats at anchor in the roads. 


There is a comfortable little inn at ~ 


Knightstown, and in a fine big bed-room 
we slept without rocking after our long 
and pleasant tramp. Next day, we 


roaring fire at the exceedingly comfort- 
able hotel, and in looking out of the 
window at the incessant downpour. A 
stout elderly woman was washing pota- 
toes on the road, regardless of the 
weather, suspending operations only 
when her children became too noisy. 
On such occasions, she would sally into 
her house, and emerge, after a slight 
scuffle, with an offender whom she 
promptly spanked and cuffed. It was 
an agreeable proof of maternal disci- 
pline, but hardly calculated to enliven. 
There is capital salmon-fishing in a large 
lake at Waterville, though some fishermen 
whom we met at dinner complained of 
the sport not being nearly so good as in 
former years, on account of tlie action 
of a petty local proprietor who has a 
weir on the narrow stream that flows into 
the sea. It seems a pity that the amuse- 
ment and profit of an entire community 
should be sacrificed to the advantage of 
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a single individual. Redgauntlet and 
his merry men are apparently needed. 
We had an opportunity of seeing the 
obnoxious weir as we passed by it on 
the following morning. ‘The lake runs 
back into the mountains, and a river, 
only some hundreds of yards in length, 
connects it with Ballinskelligs Bay. 

It would be hard to find a spot more 
delightfully placed than Waterville, unit- 
ing as it does the greatest attractions of 
sea and land. We lingered on the 
bridge, reluctant to depart, watching a 
friend of last evening fishing from a 
boat, whilst we discussed the affairs of 
the county with a communicative idler. 
We got a great deal of varied informa- 
tion about old times when the O’ Mahonys 
flourished and dispensed hospitality and 
justice to an admiring clan. Our friend, 
however, described with far more gusto 
an expedition that he had made last 
year to consult a famous physician in 
Cork. He spared us no detail of a 


mysterious malady which, he said, had 
affected the whole ‘‘ circus’’ of his body 
and had given him ‘‘ Niagara maygrims’”’ 
in the head! He enlarged upon its first 
appearance, he dwelt lovingly upon its 
growth, he reveled in each paltry symp- 
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tom ; and when at last he.ltad-success- 


fully disposed of it at Yae—doctor’d_ jC 
hands, he spoke in slightly 


tones, like one who had been forced to 
leave an old and deeply valued friend. 
He gave us rather the impression of 
having suffered a wrong, but as still try- 
ing his best to be forgiving! Are we 
not all more or less culprits in this 
respect? Do we not bore our friends 
with accounts of how we sprained that 
ankle in April, and with our impressions 
and sufferings when we last had tonsilitis ? 

Our way was once more upward ; and 
by a road of Alpine magnificence, cut 
through the rock and trunked across 
ravines by the genius of Nimmo, we 
climbed the pass of Coomakistha. 

After about six miles of continuous 
ascent, we reached the top and were 
rewarded by the most magnificent sea- 
view in the world. Coomakistha is a 
mountain headland running out into the 
sea and terminating in a bold majestic 





bluff. In front lay the Atlantic, with 
the waves rushing on in one unbroken 
sweep from Labrador. Upon our right 
stretched Ballinskelligs Bay, and upon 
the farther shore the Skellig rocks. 
These rocks are high steep crags, melan- 
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choly islands in a waste of waters. They 
were once, however, the resort of pious 
monks, and on these almost inaccessible 
cliffs are still to be seen the cells where 
hermits spent long years in prayer and 
contemplation. Turning to the left, we 
looked down on Darrynane, with the 
noble Kenmare River beyond, and in 
the far distance the mountains of Bere- 
haven and the Caha range. How 
beautiful it was! The gentle curve of 
the shore, the old house ‘‘ bosom’d high 
in tufted trees,’’ the rocky headland, the 
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Here he spent many a day in his youth 
with his uncle, and in after-life whatever 
time he could spare from a career of toil 
and anxious strife. On an island close 
to the mainland are the ruins of the 
abbey and the old burial-ground of the 
monks. In this remote spot, this relic 
of a by-gone age, how little change there 
has been in the course of centuries! 
To Partholan, to the Nemedians, to the 
Firbolgs, these hills looked even as they 
do now. ‘‘ Human institutions perish, 
but nature is permanent.’’ And though 








LONG LAKE, SNEEM. - 


islands scattered here and there, the 
mountains piled one upon the other in 
endless succession, the stunted pine 
wood at our feet, and beyond all the 
unutterable majesty of the ocean. As 
we gazed, a dark cloud formed upon the 
horizon, and, driving rapidly across the 
waters, swept over Scariff Island. Pass- 
ing along the southern shore of the river, 
it ‘‘roll’d a sea-haze and whelm’d the 
world in gray.’’ Only for a few 
moments, however; for soon the sun 
shone through the mist and lighted up 
once more both land and sea. Darry- 


nane belonged to Daniel O’Connell. 





the old fort of the Tuatha de Danaan 
at Cahirdaniel is crumbling fast away— 


“Yet are thy:skies as blue, thy crags as 
wild ; 
Art, glory, freedom fail, but nature still is 
fair.”’ 


Many a time, the Liberator and his 
infant brothers were brought in panniers 
over the wild mountain-path that existed 
before the present superb road was made. 
By the same rugged pass came many 
another subsequently to visit the old 
chieftain in his home. Montalembert, 
whilst still a dreaming youth, sought 
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O’Connell at Darrynane, though one 
fancies that there the gifted Frenchman 
was hardly in his element. The polished 
chronicler of the ‘‘ Moines d’Occident’”’ 
reveled in glowing descriptions of scen- 
ery; but his sphere lay more naturally 
in a Breton chateau or in the courtly 
refinements of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Walter Savage Landor was another 
visitor; and to him at least, rock and 
glen and limitless ocean were welcome. 
The lofty hills resembled his bold and 
sturdy genius, and the roar of breakers 
his impatient and generous words. 

In truth, the beneficent Creator never 
formed a place more lovely than this 
remote and unfrequented spot. Nature 
is here adorned with choicest gifts; a 
climate of singular mildness prevails, 
and hallowed associations impart a 
priceless charm. 

But the short spring day did not per- 
mit any lingering, and forced us to 
resume our march toward Sneem. We 
stopped again and again to take another 
and yet another look, nor was it until 
a bend in the road shut out the view 
that we could address ourselves once 
more to our task. We had now lost 
sight of the ocean, but we still had the 
Kenmare River at our side. Though 
less wild, the scenery was not the less 
lovely. With every mile, houses became 
more numerous, and we saw larger and 
larger parties at work within the fields. 
On emerging from a deep and rocky 
pass, we caught the first glimpse of 
Sneem, about four miles away, amidst a 
semicircle of high irregular mountains. 
The shape of the Reeks, which bound 
the view upon the north, is singularly 
strange and fantastic. There is every 
variety of form, presenting altogether 


rather an heraldic style “uch as the 
‘‘engrailed,’’ the ‘‘invected,’’ the 
‘‘nebule,’’ and the ‘‘wavy.’’ For all 


that—nay, perhaps on that very account 
—they are more than commonly attract- 
ive. It seems to me, indeed, that, 
mountains, like human beings, have a 
character to win over or repel. Who 
has not occasionally seen the utmost 
regularity of feature made _ positively 
repulsive, either from a fault of expres- 
sion or from a total and absolute blank- 
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ness? For instance, I should never 
think of comparing the Matterhorn to 
the Eagle’s Nest, though the one is over 


‘14,000 feet in height, whilst the other is 


at least 12,000 lower. Yet the former, 
for all its majesty, is hard and repellent, 
the other most sweet and winning. 
Splendid and varying tints give it a 
hundred nameless charms. ‘The hollies, 
the arbutus, and the mountain ash, 
blending here and there with the purple 
heather and constantly assuming some 
new and exquisite shade, lend to the 
lowly Kerry hill an expression such as 
the Swiss monarch can never possess. 
But however romantically situated 
Sneem may be, it is not equally fortu- 
nate as regards hotels. There is one 
little inn certainly, and there we had 
resigned ourselves to the prospect of 
spending the night. ‘‘ Man proposes *’— 
generally, I believe, something pleasant ; 
yet even his most modest propositions 
are not always certain of being fulfilled. . 
We had proposed to remain for the 
night at Sneem, and to proceed on the 
next day to Kenmare; but, in the miser- 
able hostelry, we were unable to procure 
a bed-room. We weré reduced, then, 
to the necessity of either going on the 
same evening, or of camping out—an 
alternative which, however attractive in 
a tropical climate, is not even to be con- 
templated in April amongst the hills of 
Dunkerron. ‘lo make matters worse, 
I had unfortunately—and, for an old 
traveler, most foolishly—started on a 
walking tour in a perfectly new pair of 
boots. Early in the proceedings, they 
had developed a wrinkle just above the 
right heel; and now, after constant use, 
I was going uncommonly short and was 
suffering a good deal. Kenmare was at 
least twenty miles distant, and in my 
crippled. condition I had no desire to 
walk any further. We asked for a car, 
but in vain. ‘There was the. funeral of 
some local celebrity going on, and every 
possible mode of conveyance had been 
pressed into the service of the mourners 
and their friends. The only jaunting- 
carsof the inn was not expected to return 
before six o’clock, so all we could do 
was to establish a lien on its services and 
meanwhile possess our souls in patience. 
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Dinner naturally suggested itself as 
an agreeable pastime. We accordingly 
summoned the maid, to consult with her 
on such a very important subject. Her 
answer was certainly encouraging, for 
she said we ‘‘could have anything in 
life’’ we chose. After a few mild sug- 
gestions on our part had been promptly 
negatived, the ‘‘everything in life’’ 
resolved itself into the wholesome but 
scarcely luxurious ‘‘bacon and eggs, 
and ’’— what a very necessary addition 
this was to wearied travelers—‘‘ whisky 
and hot water.’’ 

The rashers and eggs had long been 
finished, and a tumbler—ay, by’r Lady, 
and maybe two—had been discussed, 
when about nine o’clock the long-awaited 
vehicle was announced. Such a vehicle 
it was, with a ewe-necked three-cornered 
horse, and a plentiful sample of the mud 
of many parishes sprinkled over all. 
The horse made a slight flourish at start- 
ing, urged thereto by the shouts and 
exertions of the few spectators who were 
attentive enough to witness our depart- 
ure, and perhaps by the magnetic influ- 
ence of a prodigious nip of whisky, 
which we bestowed upon the driver as he 
took his seat. Once clear of the village, 
however, our pace subsided into some- 
thing between a shuffle andastop. To 
add to our discomfort, the night, though 
fine, grew intensely cold. Even Snap 
shivered in the comparative shelter of 
‘¢the well,’’ and we, without rugs or 
great-coats, were literal glaciers—advanc- 
ing, too, at about a similar rite! We 
could only grin and bear it and do our 
best to enjoy as much of the scenery as 
we could see. That, I must admit, was 
but little; for the moon was still young, 
and cast an imperfect light upon water, 
wood, and hill. We passed many a fine 
place—Derry-quin, with its broad plan- 
tations—and,° after. we had crossed a 
romantic bridge over the Blackwater, the 
beautiful castle of Dromore. Toiling up 
the steep incline beside the park walls, 
our driver—a comical character enough 
—assured us that, though ‘‘a rigid tee- 
totaler,’’ he was not ‘‘a bigoted one.’’ 
This was the prologue to the introduc- 
tion of a large black bottle of whisky. 
He very hospitably offered it to us first, 
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and then proceeded to display his prin- 
ciples of toleration. ‘‘ Not that I care 
for drink,’’ said he; ‘‘ but when I do 
be driving this way, I carries a drop now 
and again for the fun of the thing.” 
The repeated attentions he paid to the 
bottle showed that his appreciation of 
fun was singularly great. Long before 
reaching Kenmare, the good black bottle 
was empty and ‘‘the rigid teetotaler’’ 
most unmistakably full. He was remark- 
able, so he told us, for possessing the 
most wonderful gifts, and his name was 
a household word. Amongst his other 
qualities, he had acquired a complete 
mastery over horses, of which the animal 
before us was a living example. ‘This 
horse was a perfect demon, though we 
mightn’t think it—and indeed we didn’t, 
for a more dejected and melancholy poor 
brute I never sat behind—but our 
driver’s will had subdued even this fero- 
cious nature and had compelled it to 
acknowledge a master. 

“I’m going out to America next 
month; and what he’ll do then, the 
Lord only knows. Sure,’’ he added, 
‘‘the people in Sneem would give me 
Ireland if I’d only stay at home; but. 
I’m a young man, and I don’t rightly 
think I ought to set down without seeing 
the world first. Maybe, when I’ve made 
my fortune, I’ll come back and become 
a mimber of Parliament,’’ he continued, 
with drunken gravity, ‘‘and then I'll 
have shooting and horses and—and a 
dog—akil to that darlint ye’ve got wid 
ye on the car,’’ a piece of outrageous 
flattery to the mongrel and debased-look- 
ing Snap, which could only be referred 
to the exaggerating influence of drink. 

Two miles from our journey’s end, we 
passed the ruined castle of Dunkerron, 
once a stronghold of a branch of the 
powerful sept of the O’Sullivans, and 
the place from which the barony of 
Dunkerron takes its name. At the other 
side, across the water, Froude lived for 


.some years, and there it was that he 


fabricated his Irish historical romances. 
It was after three 0’clock in the morn- 
ing when we finally reached Kenmare, 
having taken at least six hours to drive 
a distance of little over twenty miles. 
There was not a human being stirring 
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as we drove up the dark silent street, 
nor, what was still worse, in the hotel 
either. We banged and hammered at 
the door for ages before a drowsy dis- 
heveled old woman was aroused to let us 
in. Strange to say, she was not a little 
inclined to boast of her extraordinary 
wakefulness, which was. merely due, she 
said, to a toothache of which she was 
the victim. Even at that pallid hour, I 
could not help speculating, as I looked 
at her mumbling jaws, as to the where- 
abouts of the offending grinder. 

We parted with quite a show of enthu- 
siasm from our vainglorious driver, whom 
it will doubtless be my fate to hear of 
again when he has attained the eminence 
which he so confidently awaits. 
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It is not my intention to farther 
describe our tour, as the remainder lay 
amidst scenes sufficiently familiar to 
every tourist in Ireland. I merely 
desired to acquaint strangers with the 
fact that there are, out of the hackneyed 
beaten track, places well deserving of a 
visit, where the real Irishman can be 
found unspoiled by the degrading infln- 
ence of city life. From the ennobling 
effect of great natural beauty, natural 
virtue is more likely to spring, and simple 
manly qualities are common, which are 
sought for in vain in the rush and strug- 
gle of politics and trade. ‘If I have 
done well and as befits the subject, it is 
what I desired; but if I have done ill, 
it is what I could attain unto.”’ 


Maurice McCarthy-O’ Leary. 
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HEDGE of elders rattling, dry, 
A lost bird on a crimson spray, 
A flaming sunset glancing down 
The path of yesterday. 


A cow sends smoky lows afar, 
A glint of frost is falling close, 
A silence sinking through itself 
Like perfume through a rose. 


A broken castle in the clouds, 
A ghostly moon to haunt its tower, 
While pale mist like a raveled flag 
Trails through the dreamy hour 


A leaf-strewn grave, almost too small 
To mean as much as dreams that chime 
On all the bells of life, with all 
The meaning of all time. 


Robert C. V. Meyers. 
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E elected to spend that June 
in Warwick, notwithstand- 
ing the very strong allure- 
ments of the London sea- 
son beckoning to us about 

royal drawing-rooms and all sorts of 

minor and major delights. 

We chose it because June in Warwick- 
shire is sweeter June than any place else, 
and June in Warwick town is sweetest 
June of all. 

We came straight over to England 
from Ireland; and as the whole land 
was, at the time, ringing with the Phenix 
Park murders, and as everybody and 
everything emanating from the Emerald 
Isle was in a measure ‘‘ suspect,’’ we of 
course came in for our share of critical 
survey, which was all the more exasperat- 
ing as we were positively quaking in our 
boots about Fenians and every possible 
kind of Hibernian terror ourselves. 

At one hostelry where our coach 
pulled up, the landlord decided, after a 
hastily surreptitious survey of the lug- 
gage-labels, with their decidedly Dublin 
flavor, that he had ‘‘ no accommodations 
to offer,’’ and he even beat a somewhat 
unceremonious retreat—invigorated 
thereto, I think, by the smart whiff of 
the Poet’s bright-green veil, which blew 
at him from the coach-window as a 
species of Fenian forewarning. 

We had cause to be profoundly grate- 
ful, later on, for this excellent Boniface’s 
access of zealous patriotism, for it drove 
us to the sign of the Bowling-Green. 

Quaint, delicious, delightful old inn, 
standing up at the head of a green lane, 
off from the little stir and mild bustle of 
the High Street ; just around the corner, 
as it were, from Leicester’s Hospital, 
perched on its coign of vantage up above 
the Middle-Age arch of the old gate; a 
bit of a stone’s throw from the windy 
breadths of the common; ffom whose 
front windows the busy market could be 
viewed of a Saturday, with its anxious 
chaffers and eager teamsters crowding in 
to noon dinner in the ‘‘ordinary’’ on 
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the first floor; with its sweet-smelling 
garden-spaces at either side, and with its 
wide bowling-green in the rear, where 
men came to play in the long evenings, 
men with quiet low island voices, while 
small boys in green baize aprons set up 
the pins for them and fetched ale in 
shining mugs for their patrons’ refection 
from the tap-room. 

The worthy landlady received us with 
joy untrammeled by any ocular reflec- 
tions on the Dublin travel-marks on 
our boxes. Enough for her that, as she 
eloquently put it: 

‘Quality was writ all over our 
excellencies’ countenances, and ’igh 
breeding hitself a-sitting on our 
remarks !’’ 

It was sufficient for her that we dis- 
dained not the fact of the ‘farmers’ 
ordinary ’’ below, and had no words of 
dispraise of the tap-room. 

She proceeded at once to place us in 
possession of the three best bed-cham- 
bers and to give us the ‘‘ hupstairs special 
coffee-room ’’ as our own private parlor 
and dining-room for the length of our 
stay. 

It was not long before our pet photos 
and books and rugs were scattered about ; 
the fire—we had a fire, June though it 
was, for English June is not American 
June, but pleasanter far with a brace in 
the air that our warmer temperature 
denies us—glowed on the wide hearth ; 
the stuffed foxes that served as hassocks 
were curled up ready for our feet to be 
toasted upon ; the great old carved side- 
board, with its freight of good solid 
silver in urns and pitchers and jugs and 
bowls and goblets, spoons, dishes, forks, 
and knives, gleamed at the far end; the 
broad haircloth sofa, with its brass nails, 
was piled high with comfort-cushions. 
Milten half reclined among its downy 
deeps. 

Uncle Mathias lay back in an easy- 
chair big enough and soft enough to 
suit even his requirements. 

When the Poet, with the rhythmic 
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orb ever on the alert, cried out from her 
vantage-seat by the window which over- 
looked the sturdy vine-clambered porch : 

‘¢What a spot in which to indite a 
Celtic lyric !’’ 

‘And why Celtic ?’’ I venture to in- 
quire, mildly, ‘‘any more than Saxon ?”’ 

‘¢ Because,’’ replied the Sapphic one, 
«‘T have been conversing with good 
Mistress Dormer, the landlady, and she 
tells me that it is really a fact that the 
people are in terror of a Fenian raid.”’ 

Milten springs up among the pillows ; 
Uncle Mathias lays down ‘‘ The Times ’’; 
I smile with the glee born to juvenility 
when any promise of excitement dawns 
never so dimly upon the horizon. 

‘‘ Yes,’ proceeds the Poet, while a 
fine radiance beams from her counte- 
nance and rings in her voice; ‘‘ the 
castle has been closed to all visitors, the 
staff of servants are under arms, even 
the old gentlemen in Leicester’s Hospital 
are carrying muskets !’’ 

‘¢ What !’’ the two exclaim, in min- 
gled accents of horror and surprise. 

‘“*No wonder this scheming woman 
hailed us with acclaim !’’ cries our uncle, 
rising in his wrath. ‘‘We are fools to 
have come here; you remember I said 
as much. No other persons in their 
senses would have done anything but go 
straight up to London at once, which is 
the best thing that we can do now.’’ 

Uncle Mathias dashes out of the room, 
the Poet after him. We never knew 
exactly what the course of blandishment 
was; but suffice it to say that in ten 
minutes she led him back, calm, and 
announced that Mrs. Dormer had said 
besides that, after all, she thought there 
was no possible danger except to the 
silver on the sideboard, as pelf was the 
object of the possible invaders, and she 
had made up her mind to ‘‘ just leave the 
coffee-room windows hopen, and_hif 
the Fenians did come, it was better for 
them to take it peaceable than over her 
own or her only daughter’s corp, seein’ 
she was a lone widow-woman with but 
one child.’’ 

With this assurance, Milten was 
quieted, and ere long even Uncle Mathias 
saw fit to jest and be jocose on the sub- 
ject of the raid. 


Not so the Poet. 

Not so I, either. 

The lyric and the emotional natures 
inherent in both of us had been aroused 
to a fine pitch of expectation and were 
not to be quelled by any reassurances 
whatever. 

We felt an unspoken and instinctive 
faith in the oncoming of the enemy, 
and, what. was still more to the point, 
we ardently desired to feel it, too. 

Meantime, the hint of twilight came 
on, and with it Mrs. Dormer and the 
maid and the tall slip of a daughter to 
lay the cloth and presently to serve the 
ideal meal of Warwick in June—that 
which is termed a supper, and which 
consists of such viands as at this date of 
distance cause the Poet yonder to cast 
up her gray eyes in reminiscent throes of 
palatal delight. 

Did you ever partake of veal and ham 
pie? 

No? Then you have not as yet tasted 
the full measure of what edibles can be 
brought to by a skillful manipulation. 

A glorious veal and ham pie, com- 
pounded with plover’s eggs and other 
dainties, stood at one end of the polished 
mahogany table; at the other, a dainty 
embroidered tea-cloth, with its equipage 
of kettle, canister, pot, cream-jug, sugar- 
bowl, cups, and saucers, beneath the 
beautiful ministering hands of Milten. 
Then there were strawberries as big as 
lady-apples, all plushy in their own 
green cups, with bowls of powdery 
sugar to dip them in by their long thin 
stems; and crumpets piled high, and 
fresh butter in pretty pats, and tarts of 
orange jelly, and cold meats, salads, 
toast, and cheeses galore. 

And in through the westering windows 
the filtered lights of softest gold and 
crimson, latticed all with the shifting of 
the breeze-blown vines; the firelight 
flickering on the hearth; the chimes of 
St. Mary’s ringing out ‘* The Bluebells 
of Scotland ’’; the band of the encamped 
yeomanry playing ‘‘God Save the 
Queen ’’ on the common ; and from my 


Shakespeare lying on the table before 
me betwixt the cup of Bohea and the 
slice of veal and ham pie, laughs up at 
me the sentence : 
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‘¢ Dost think, because thou art virtu- 
ous, there shall be no more cakes and 
ale ?”’ 

We are in Shakespeare’s land: in the 
heart of Warwickshire, where Avon flows 
and where every lane and roadway is 
overflowing with the memories of the 
bard. 

The Poet is measuring off an iambic 
or some such thing with her restless 
fingers, the while she incorporateth the 
strawberry, when Uncle Mathias sud- 
denly, in the midst of a crumpet, 
exclaims unto Mistress Dormer, as she 
bustles about the table : 

‘‘A fine band that, madam, I hear 
playing just now !’’ 

‘«‘That it is, your excellency,’’ 
responds the hostess of the Bowling- 
Green, with a prolonged sigh which 
causes us all to look up interrogatively. 

‘Ah, sir, the military do plague the 
life most out of me; leastways, sir, one 
of ’em ’ave taken hup with Maud, my 
daughter, sir, to that hextent, sir, that 
she is bound to marry him; and I,’’ 
Mrs. Dormer’s tone implies the full 
measure of maternal authority, ‘‘am 
bound she shan’t. No, your excellency, 
it is quite bad enough to ’ave one person 
in the family a-spending their time 
a-prinking themselves before a mirror ; 
but when hit comes to a man a-standing 
there, seeing to the set of his cap, for an 
’alf-hour of a morning, I'll not ’ave it, 
and ’e knows it !’”’ 

His excellency—a title which Mrs. 
Dormer, out of her stock, has gratui- 
tously bestowed upon our uncle and will 
not withdraw from—shakes his head, 
being unwilling to express an opinion 
on the merits of soldier sons-in-law. 

‘*Maud is a fine tall girl, and pretty 
too,’’ remarks Milten. 

‘‘Yes, your ladyship, that she is, if 
I say it as shouldn’t; but I do ’ave 
hawful times a-keepin’ ’er and ’im 
hapart, m’am !”’ 

And with another profound sigh, the 
hostess left us to the final discussion of 
the well-laden board. 

Evidently even here the course of true 
love ran not smoothly. 

The meal over, the Poet, unheard by 
our uncle, proposed unto me a walk, 
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arguing that here in the country there 
could be neither danger nor impropriety 
in our going alone and untrammeled by 
our relative’s customary running accom- 
paniment of directions as to each step 
we should take. Milten disdained the 
twilight promenade and preferred curl- 
ing herself up by the hearth with Christ- 
opher North, to all our lure of the Avon 
and the thickets on its banks. 

Our uncle sat peacefully blinking, with 
his back to us, as we stealthily set forth. 
We grasped each other’s hands as we 
crept down through the narrow fassage- 
ways and the sloping stairs, worn into 
a deep groove by who knows how many 
pairs of feet as restless as ourown. We 
skurried past the tap-room, with just a 
fleeting glimpse of the long rows of 
shining tankards, mugs, and _ platters, 
and a gleam of the bar-maid’s pretty 
bare arms with their tucked-up pink 
sleeves: the hum of the farmers’ talk 
from the green, the words ‘ Fenian,’’ 
‘¢soldiers,’’ and ‘‘castle’’ mixed to- 
gether, which made us catch our breath 
and pause suddenly in our hegira. 

‘‘T verily believe I am afraid,’’ I cry, 
nervously. 

‘‘ Nonsense !’’ ejaculates the Poet. 
‘“*You need the fresh air. If they are 
coming, they wouldn’t come now, while 
it’s as light as this; and besides, we 
might hear or see something romantic in 
connection with them as we _ prowl 
around. Come!”’ 

With anything but the twitch imput- 
able to a sonnetteer, my cousin jerks me 
out of the inn, up the lane between the 
breath of the pale-pink starry roses in 
the hedges, the fresh smell of the tall 
foxgloves nodding over the foot-wide 
brook, and jostling the yellow of the 
wild vines that love the dank and damp 
of wayside streams so dearly. 

With a still imperative paw, she whisks 
me around the corner where the fruiterer, 
a tiny old woman, stands shading her 
eyes with her withered bronze honest 
hand in her shop-door, watching us as 
we go. Up the slope and under the 


arch, with quick looks up to the embla- 
zoned bear and ragged staff of Leices- 
past the white cross- 
their Dijon 


ter’s Hospital ; 


timbered cottages, with 
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roses running up to the queer little 
leaded window- panes; past the love- 
some wee shops where bevies of stuffed 
kittens of all colors and one age— 
namely, one month—sit in curled rows, 
asking us to buy them at a shilling apiece 
for pen-wipers; over the bridge—nay, 
stop: not quite over it, for here in mid- 
stream my Poet calls a whispered halt 
and allows me to stand a minute and get 
the loveliest view of Warwick Castle that 
there is. 

Against the perfect opaline of the 
summer sky, the giant pile, hoary with 
age, with song and story, joust and bout, 
royal visit and knightly heritage, stands 
out, the stateliest palace in all England, 
in its bower of greenery and grace. 

‘* Now,’’ quoth the rhythmical one, 


‘as we both heaved deep sighs of satisfac- 


tion, ‘‘we are going to do something 
that I wanted to do the first time we 
were here in Warwick, and Uncle 
Mathias forbade it; and that is,’’ she 
fixes me with an eye of epic fire, ‘‘to 
climb down under she bridge and just 
follow the river up as far as we dare 
toward the castle, right on the very 
brink.’’ 

‘«« But,’’ I exclaim, with the practical 
force evolved from long and intimate 
acquaintance with neuralgia, ‘‘ our feet 
will get wet, for we will certainly have 
to step right in the water.’’ 

‘“‘Our feet get wet!’’ My cousin 
reduces me to an easy compliancy by 
the magic of her contempt, and I follow 
her lead as she whispers up to me from 


her somewhat undignified scramble 
among brambles, shrubs, vines, and 
débris : 


‘¢ Do you suppose Shakespeare thought 
about wet feet when he did just what I 
am doing now?’ and my cousin, with 
this, took a miscalculated seat on the 
placid bosom of the river Avon as she 
spoke. 

««T don’t know, I’m ‘sure,’’ I replied, 
plucking her out, nothing daunted, from 
the stream. She merely gave herself a 
shake and laughed at her mermaid-like 
skirts, and merrily on we sped in the 
slowly gathering twilight, triumphantly 
happy in the performance of something 
which we knew we “‘ ought not to do.’’ 
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What a sweet joy there is, to be sure, 
in the doing of these evilless evils! And 
how in sackcloth and ashes, and cinders 
and hot coals too, have I ofttimes 
regretted not doing them, and doing 
other and staider things. 

The Poet led on. I followed. 

It was a path strewn with sweetness— 
and pursued, I am forced to add, with 
wet feet, if with a bounding heart. 

Did you ever run after the Avon’s 
lead in this fashion ? 

No? Well, it will tell you more of 
beauty in a half-hour than I could ina 
year. 

Such lush of river-grass and long low 
lengths of lying stems swept into so“est 
cushions by the ebb and flow; ‘uch 
thickness of strong oak saplings and 
feathery elm-babies growing up beside 
their great mothers and fathers; such 
swell and fall of emerald turf rank with 
violets and odorous as the violet’s life 
only can be; such whir and tweet of 
startled birds and peep of birdlings in 
their nests; such swing and swish of 
bough and bush, as on we go—always 
with not only wet but much wetter feet. 

‘«There!’’ cried the Poet, stopping 
short and wringing a good deal of the 
Avon from her petticoats and frock. 
“‘T was sure there was an open here: 
sure we could get the loveliest view of 
the castle, and now look !”’ 

I look. 

We are standing in a little turfy bit of 
open, bowered in with elms and washed 
about on three sides with the river 
dimpling in its pebbly bed and laughing 
up at us beneath the first sweet kisses of 
a newly risen young-lady moon. 

Yonder looms Warwick Castle, its 
turrets touched to tourmaline, its towers 
tipped with gold. The broad silver 
sickle in the southern sky rests just over 
where I know lie Shottery and Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage ; the river swerves a 
little at my right hand, and fresh ripples 
walk over my—oh, much, much more 
than wet feet! I turn my head ; a single 
swan, white as the lilies in my lady of 
Warwick’s garden beyond there, floats 
by us toward Shottery, leaving in his 
wake the memory in my heart and on 
my lips of the loveliest of all the sonnets. 
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‘¢The swan of Avon,’’ I murmur to 
the Poet, who by this, reckless of drip- 
ping garments. has seated herself, inten- 
tionally this time, on a fallen log, and 
disports with the pencil and the pad. 

She nods comprehensively as she 
indites the ode, and I peer out through 
the opening in the underwood to see 
what next we shall encounter in our way. 

Hark ! : 

Both my cousin and I prick up our 
ears—or would do so, if civilization had 
not debarred us from the old-time privi- 
lege. 

Voices! Low hushed voices, surely 
not many paces away, and as surely from 
the other side of the thicket. 

The Poet rises cautiously, pocketing 
the newly fledged poem. We both 
part the branches and peer out. 

There are two people, two tall people 
in indiscriminate wrappings, standing 
there close to one another, whispering. 

The Poet lays a finger on her lips. I! 
quake. My feet seem to me much wetter 
than ever. I think of Fenians. I feel 
cold steel or hot lead, or both, penetrat- 
ing my bones. 

I hear this: 

‘* But are you sure Mrs. Dormer will 
be asleep by that time ?”’ 

The other figure nods. 

“‘And the Americans ?’’ 

The Poet’s hand and mine, clammy 
with terror, seek and clasp. 

‘¢Oh, they’ll not be up in the coffee- 
room at that time of night.’’ 

Clearly, as Mistress Dormer had fore- 
seen, the silver was the attraction. 

‘“‘And you’re sure you'll not give 
out and get afraid of the jump from the 
coffee-room window down over the 
trellis ?’’ 

A violent shake of the head is the 
response as they move on. 

Clearly the night was to be one of 
excitement. 

With chattering teeth and _ bated 
breath, my cousin and I turned and fled, 
making up our minds—or rather, the 
Poet made up hers: I felt as if I hadn’t 
any to make up—what we had best do. 

If we told all we had overheard, 
Milten would be put into a swoon from 
which we feared she might not recover ; 
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Uncle Mathias, being wholly averse to 
the use of any weapon whatever, save 
the pacific poker in connection with a 
fire, would naturally pooh-pooh the 
whole thing, and, after an explosion of 
wrath, go to his bed and sleep the sleep 
of the most unjust—I find the unjust 
sleep the best, generally. 

If we rehearsed unto Mistress Dormer 
and her tall daughter Maud the sentences 
we had listened to, they would both 
probably set up a wail and open the 
coffee-room windows, and place an 
invitation to the Fenians to come in and 
help themselves on the mantel-shelf. 

Now I am not heroic, but my relative 
the Poet is. 

She géneraled the scheme, and I suc- 


cumbed, after getting on some dry shoes 


and stockings. 

She said that, after everyone had 
retired, ourselves presumably included, 
we two should arise in our might, steal 
from our rooms adjoining the coffee-room 
into that apartment, and there, on the 
least sound or murmur, set up such a 
din and uproar with the beating of 
heavy spoons on heavier trays as should 
suffice to scare away the prince of dark- 
ness himself, were he chancing that way 
just then. 

This plan seemed to my _ benighted 
intelligence more like the outcome of 
lunacy than aught else; but I was, after 
all, tolerably fearless, and I loved a 
mysterious real bona-fide excitement as 
dearly even as did my romantic cousin, 
and that is saying a good deal. 

She argued that we were running no 
risks whatever; that, even did the 
marauders fire, no shot could take effect 
on us through the great double walls of 
the inn, and indeed firing would prob- 
ably be their last idea, and running away 
their first, as soon as our noise should 
reach their ears. : 

Milten, wearied with the day’s travel 
and unpacking, went early to her room; 
Uncle Mathias followed suit; and then 
the Poet and I sought our chambers with 
countenances of awe. 

We sat on the edges of the beds, in 
our wrappers, until the last faint mutter- 
ings of household sounds had died off 
into nothingness. We heard Mrs. Dor- 
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mer tell Maud good-night; we heard 
her marshal the maids to their rest ; we 
heard the bolts and bars put on and the 
old keys turn in the locks, and then Mrs. 
Dormer betake herself and the keys to 
the Upper room; we heard Maud go to 
her sleep in the apartment on the other 
side of the coffee-room; we sat there 
even until we heard a cock crow, while 
the candles flickered and flared; and 
then, with trembling hands, we unlatched 
our doors and stepped into the passage- 
way and across to the coffee-room like 
skating wraiths. 

We dashed in, bolted the door, set 
the candles on the mantel-shelf, looked 
gruesomely at each other, blew them 
out, and crept up to the casement over 
the trellis. 

"Twas here the wretches had planned 
to effect their entrance ; and, shrouded 
by the curtains, my cousin and I peered 
out into the holy calm of the June mid- 
night. 

Thus we stood tremblingly for a time, 
with paroxysmal accesses of terror at 
each leaf that stirred, each beetle that 
prickled his way over the doorstep 
below, each cricket that uttered a sleepy 
chirp, or each belated moth that tumbled 
into the curl of a leaf to rest after his 
wooing of the Warwick candles. 

The Poet, at the last installment of 
sounds, handed me the _ second-sized 
silver tray from the sideboard, and the 
soup-ladle also, arming herself with the 
biggest tray and the fish-slice. 

«¢ Now,’’ quoth she, under her breath, 
‘it cannot be long before they come ; 
for if they wait much later, the fine 
early English dawn will be here to meet 
them. When they do appear, beat for 
your life !’’ 

We leaned, thus equipped, once more 
at the window, a pair of Amazons, the 
while the Poet murmured unto herself in 
heroic metaphors. 

Then, as we looked, behold! a gigan- 
tic shadow in the path below, thrown by 
a tall figure approaching with careful 
tread and upturned but indistinguishable 
visage. 

It drew nearer, nearer, and at the 
same moment a hand from without was 
laid upon the coffee-room door—a sur- 
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reptitious uneasy hand, that seemed to 
fall in dismay at finding entrance barred. 

Paralyzed for the moment, we heard a 
short whistle from the figure under the 
window, while it shook the trellis gently 
with its weight. 

‘* Now !”’ cried my cousin. 

And ‘‘ Now!’’ it was. 

Down came both soup-ladle and fish- 
slice on the defenseless trays with such 
resounding thumps as were enough to 
waken the dead. 

The Fenian turned and fled. 

We saw him as we beat and pounded 
on Mrs. Dormer’s silver. 

The accomplice within had evidently 
rushed into my open door and precipi- 
tated himself from my window; for, in 
the twinkling of an eye, we beheld the 
taller foe catch the shorter in his arms 
and run for dear life up the lane. 

A thud of horses’ hoofs, a peal of 
demoniac laughter, and—besides_ the 
pallor of Milten, the night-coated figure 
of Uncle Mathias, the disheveled Mrs. 
Dormer with attendant incoherently 
attired housemaids, greeted us when, 
still beating our warlike measure, we 
unlocked, unbolted, and opened the 
coffee-room door. 

‘« What in the name of heaven—’’ 

‘““We’ve put the Fenians to flight. 
Don’t be frightened ; they’re off on their 
horses now, back to Ireland, and the 
silver and we are all saved !”’ 

Thus quoth the Poet. 

Mrs. Dormer turned to look for her 
daughter; she called for Maud; she 
rushed to her room; she returned 
blanched, with a bit of paper fluttering 
in her hand. 

‘«She ’ave gone! Maud ’ave heloped 
with the soldier—’ere’s the letter 
a-telling me of the same !”’ 

Tears, and thereupon the maids fell 
to the task of consolation tempered with 
zeal for the congenial cause of matrimony. 

The Poet put down the fish-slice and 


the tray. Uncle Mathias fled back to 
his bower. Milten sat and laughed. 
‘‘Well,’’ said my cousin at last, 


‘‘there is material in it, anyway, for 
perhaps the finest poem ever writ. 1 
shall to the writing of it, as it were, at 
once.’’ And so did she. 


Fannie Aymar Mathews. 
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THE LAZIEST MAN IN THE SETTLEMENT. 


IRAM GREEN, seated on a 
cedar block beside his cabin 
door and bathed in the 
airy gold of a September 
morning, surveyed the sur- 
rounding landscape with a 

look of supreme content on his usually 

expressionless countenance. With long 
legs crossed and Jean hands clasped over 
his knee, his appearance was far from 
prepossessing. He had a short reddish 
beard that dripped with the tobacco- 
juice escaping from the corners of his 
small mouth, hair of a similar hue hang- 
ing in uneven locks over his forehead 
and completely covering his ears, a lean 
neck whose color attested its owner’s 
aversion for the bath, and blue sleepy 

eyes. . 

‘* Mornin’, Green !’’ cried a pleasant- 
faced and broad-chested ranchman, com- 
ing from around the cabin. 

‘*Mornin’ yerself, Wilkins! Jest 
a-thinkin’ about ye,’’ answered Hiram. 

‘« Folks all well ?”’ 

‘« Tol’able, jest tol’able. Maw’s been 
havin’ a tech o’ newralagy, ’n’ my 
rheumatiz hez been botherin’ me some ; 
but Melindy’s peert ’n’ sassy. Olly, 
Ted, Jake, Jim, Webster, Lizzie, ’n’ 
Jonas is out pickin’ salmon-berries; I 
told ’em they might’s well be doin’ that 
ez nothin’. All we hev to eat now is 
berries ’n’ beans—pore provender, I tell 
ye. Don’t seem ter be no cabin-buildin’ 
ter dew, er nothin’, so ez a feller kin 
pick up a dollar.’’ 

‘¢Thet’s so, thet’s so,’’ observed 
Wilkins, seating himself on the end of 
a charred hemlock log lying near; 
‘‘there’d be more a-doin’ if we could 
git a survey in here. We’ve all hed 
blame hard luck, ’specially you folks.’’ 

Here the speaker hesitated, cleared his 
throat, and pounded a chip into the dirt 
with the heel of his brogan. 

‘¢ Th’ boys up the river all chipped in 
yistiddy,’’ he continued, ‘‘’n’ p’inted 
me a committee o’ one ter see you folks 
’n’ find out whut grub ye wuz a-lackin’ 
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of. I got six dollars ’n’ thirty-three 
cents in my pocket, thet they raised fer 
ye. Jest say whut ye need, ’n’ it'll be 
got.”’ 

‘¢Th’—th’ boys is powerful kind,” 
replied Mr. Green, gazing across the 
muddy waters of the swift swirling 
Queets and to the log house on the 
opposite bank, with the sign ‘‘ Hilton’s 
Supply Store’’ painted on its front. ‘I 
don’t know how ter thank ’em, but I'll 
help enny o’ ’em in gittin’ out their 
shakes er chinkin’ up their cabins. I--I 
don’t ’zactly know whut we do need 
most. Maw! maw! come hyur!’’ 

A tall angular woman, with a kindly 
care-worn face and hair slightly grayed, 
appeared in the open doorway. Expla- 
nations followed concerning the boys’ 
benevolence and Mr. Wilkins’s mission, 
at which Mrs. Green began to weep 
softly, saying she could not find words 
big enough to express her thankfulness, 
and thereupon enumerated the various 
necessaries of life she considered most 
wise to purchase with the money. They 
found, however, after counting up the 
cost of the articles desired, that it took 
all but three cents of the sum in hand, 
and left Hiram without any tobacco. 
Nor could they see any way to overcome 
the deficiency in the list. Finally, to 
her husband’s evident satisfaction, she 
told Mr. Wilkins to strike off the coffee 
and write tobacco instead, as ‘‘ paw 
couldn’t git ‘long ’thout his terbacker 
nohow.’’ This was done, and the two 
men immediately crossed the river in a 
rather dilapidated canoe, to the store, 
where the goods were bought, Wilkins 
secretly informing the boyish-looking 
proprietor—John Hilton—that it was 
not pity for Hiram that prompted the 
boys’ generosity, but because they felt 
sorry for his wife and <<‘ the kids.’’ 

After the things purchased were safely 
deposited in the rude cabin, where the 
numerous young folk had just gathered, 
bearing pails filled with great pink ber- 
ries, the good-hearted Wilkins departed ; 
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and Hiram sat down in his accustomed 


place, to rest from his recent exertions 
and bask in the autumnal sunshine, while 
his wife carried in the wood she had 
been chopping. 

“IT certa'n’y must be favored o’ 
Providence,’ said Mr. Green, medi- 
tatively, as he gnawed desperately a 
huge plug of tobacco; ‘‘ things seems 
to come my way, even if I don’t git a 
cabin ter build.’’ 

Ever since his arrival, six months 
before, he had apparently been waiting 
patiently for a chance to construct a log 
dwelling for some of the settlers; but, 
although many good opportunities pre- 
sented’ themselves, his health at these 
times was sure to prevent him from per- 
forming manual labor, which caused his 
wife to feel disheartened and alarmed 
over ‘* paw’s fast failin’ constitution.”’ 

It was more than hinted by the resi- 
dents of the region that push and energy 
were qualities foreign to Mr. Green’s 
nature, and that shiftlessness in its worst 
form troubled him greatly. Despite the 
fact that his fellow ‘‘squatters’’ were in 
no wise considerate of his feelings in 
their remarks concerning him, his men- 
tal tranquillity ever remained unruffled. 
“‘T don’t keer whut nobody sez ‘bout 
me,’’ he frequently said to his wife ; 
‘¢ they kain’t hurt my repertashun none.”’ 
His idea of life was one of unalloyed 
serenity ; and if grim poverty did often 
stare him in the face, he calmly blinked 
his eyes, calmly stroked his dripping 
beard, and was seemingly lost in pro- 
found meditation. 

This undisturbed placidity and firm 
belief that ‘‘all things come to him who 
waits ’’ was truly remarkable; and, to 
the restless ambitious man of the world, 
such perfect repose of body and mind as 
he exhibited would appear almost incom- 
prehensible. It was therefore from this 
striking characteristic he was dubbed 
‘¢the laziest man in the settlement.’’ 

Perhaps you may wonder how a man 
of Mr. Green’s peculiar temperament 
could muster up sufficient courage to 
enter the wilderness as a pioneer; but, 
through the advice and persistent efforts 
of his brother-in-law, a land-locator, he 
had been persuaded to take his flock and 
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join the band of claim-seekers bound for 
the beautiful Queets River valley in 
Northwestern Washington. The boat 
which carried them left Tacoma in the 
stormy month of March. Owing to the 
fierce winds, they experienced consider- 
able difficulty in reaching their destina- 
tion, the mouth of the Queets—into 
which they discovered their craft could 
not enter, thereby compelling them to 
lie out in the restless Pacific, the pas- 
sengers and freight being taken ashore 
in large canoes manned by stalwart 
Indians. 

During all these hardships and hours 
of anxiety, no one on board the ‘ Lucy 
Lowe ’’ heard a word of complaint from 
Hiram. When the storm raged the 
hardest, when the climbing dark-breasted 
seas smote the vessel’s side until she 
trembled as with fear, and a voice 
shouted ‘* We’ve struck a rock!’’ when 
cries of terror made hysterical women 
swoon, and all was a scene of the wildest 
confusion, Mr. Green sat demurely in 
the cabin, rolling a quid of unusual size 
from cheek to cheek, and humming 
through his nose the tune of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.”’ 

The brother-in-law had chosen for 
him a fine piece of bottom-land lying 
some five miles up the river, and had 
built a comfortable cabin thereon, into 
which the family moved without delay. 
As the country was unsurveyed, and it 
was uncertain where the lines would 
come, Hiram thought it prudent to make 
no improvements on his claim whatever : 
insisting that, if he did so, his labor 
might be lost to him. Meanwhile his 
more ambitious neighbors had planted 
gardens and were rapidly clearing their 
future farms of giant timber. Later 0.1, 
he acknowledged his folly in this respect, 
frequently sending the children to bor- 
row a ‘‘leetle garden-truck,’’ always 
charging the youngster to say that 
‘* paw wuz a-goin’ ter hev a garden his- 
self next year, pervidin’ his health’s 
good.’’ Thus, in quiet and peace, he 
passed the days within the shadow of 
the snow-crested Olympics and where 
the low dull murmur of the ocean stole 
through the boundless forests of spruce 
and hemlock. 
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‘« Where ye goin’, boys?”’ 

Mr. Green, as he made this inquiry, 
was settling himself comfortably on the 
cedar block, having just finished eating 
the first substantial meal he had had in 
two weeks. The young men to whom 
this query was addressed, and who were 
seated in a canoe that was floating with 
the murky current of the Queets, 
glanced up at the familiar figure sitting 
by the doorway, and one of them, Hal 
Tompkins, a fine specimen of robust 
manhood, said : 

‘Down to Pete Sampson’s. His kid 
fell into the fire yesterday and got near 
burned to death. Want to go along ?”’ 

‘¢ Waal, I dunno but whut I might,’’ 
replied Hiram, rising leisurely and 
shambling down the bank to the water’s 
edge, as the occupants of the canoe pad- 
dled toward him. ‘<< Jest et th’ bigges’ 
dinner I’ve et in four year. S’full I kin 
hardly navergate. Seems quar how a 
Siwash kid ’ud come ter git burnt ?”’ 

‘«They were drying some elk-meat 
over a fire near the shanty,’’ explained 
Tompkins, ‘‘ and she was playing around 
it and got her dress on fire—so Sea-lion 
Jim told me.”’ 

‘‘ Pore leetle thing,’’ observed Mr. 
Green, seating himself in the bottom of 
the graceful craft. 

Although he had traveled the river 
many times in canoes, he had never 
become quite accustomed to the strange 
sensation these thrilling rides produced. 
The canoe is easily overturned, requiring 
skill to manage, yet it is the only thing 
in the form of a boat that can success- 
fully navigate the rivers of this region, 
owing to its lightness and the shallow 
water at intervals. 

Swiftly they glided along between 
thickly wooded shores where the cluster- 
ing elderberries glowed like living coals 
among the green. The yellow autumn 
leaves fell into the swirling current below. 
Around beautiful bends they rode with 
such silence that Hiram scarcely realized 
they were moving, now with frightful 
velocity shooting the rapids where jagged 
rocks churned the raging waters into 
foam that was tossed and blown about 
like the snowy manes of horses in a fierce 
mad race, then sweeping into deep still 
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pools where lay the floating débris of 
many a mile, and at last landing before 
an old weather-beaten shanty with a hole 
in the roof, from which smoke was 
slowly curling. 

On entering this antiquated structure, 
Mr. Green beheld a small fire burning on 
the earthen floor. Near by, sat a sad- 
faced squaw with straight black hair fall- 
ing over her shoulders. She wore a 
greasy calico dress. ‘The sickening odor 
peculiar to all Indian habitations of the 
Northwest pervaded the place. On a 
rudely constructed bunk, covered with 
mats woven of swamp-grass, lay a little 
girl of perhaps five summers, who looked 
at the visitors with a world of siffering 
in her great black eyes. She had an 
uncommonly pretty face, for an Indian 
child—winning and gentle. A string of 
blue beads encircled her neck. 

‘« Is she feeling better ?’’ asked Tomp- 
kins, of the mother, in Chinook. 

The woman dolefully shook her head, 
then, sadly lifting the blanket from the 
child’s body, pointed to the fearfully 
burned side and shoulder. It was a 
pitiful sight. The flesh was literally 
cooked. 

Hiram shuddered. A lump rose in 
his throat. How he pitied the little 
creature lying there patiently, silently 
enduring unspeakable agony. He thought 
how he would feel to see one of his own 
in the same condition, and he could do 
nothing to relieve the awful misery. 

‘« Pore kid,’’ he said, tenderly smooth- 
ing the raven hair with his hand ; ‘‘ wish 
I could do somethin’ fer ye.’’ 

‘‘Appa,’’ the child said, 
‘¢ appa.”’ 

‘“‘Apple,’’ the squaw 
“¢ tenas tickey apple.”’ 

‘“«She says the little one wants’ an 
apple,’’ said Tompkins, sorrowfully. 

‘« Nawitka,’’ teplied the mother, 
‘‘apple klosh muckamuck sick tenas,’’ 
which meant that’ fruit would be good 
food for the child. 

‘‘ We kin git her one up ter th’ store,’’ 
put in Mr. Green—forgetting, in his 
compassion, that he did not possess the 
small sum of one cent. 

‘“* Yes, we'll git her some and send 
them down,’’ said Tompkins. 


faintly ; 


murmured ; 
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At this juncture, Pete Sampson entered. 
He told the men that he had been down 
to the ‘* Hotel Dick,’’ a hostelry at the 
mouth of the river, kept by a half-breed 
and his dusky ‘‘kloochman,’’ whither 
he had gone in search of an apple for 
his little girl, but was forced to return 
without one. He explained to them 
that she had eaten nothing since the 
accident, and only craved an apple, for 
which she had been begging all day. 
Then Pete sat down on the bunk beside 
her and buried his face in his hands, as 
the men silently withdrew into the bright 
sunshine. 

Hiram’s heart was touched as it had 
not been for years. As his companions 
forced the canoe up the river by means 
of long hemlock poles, he sat thinking 
of what he had seen, haunted by those 
dark imploring eyes that had gazed at 
him so piteously. He could see them 
now as vividly as when they watched his 
every movement from the rude bunk of 
mats in that dreary house. He fixed his 
attention on a woodpecker clinging to 
the rotten trunk of a leaning alder, he 
scanned the variegated shores, he let his 
gaze rest on the heavily timbered ridges 
and the cold flaring peaks of the Olym- 
pics clearly etched against the violet 
sky, he looked in all conceivable direc- 
tions and at all objects, hoping to blot 
from his vision those sorrowful pleading 
eyes ; but in vain—they refused to be 
banished. 

<< Th’ kid wants a apple,’’ he thought ; 
<¢’n’ she’ll have it, tew, er I'll eat my 
old hat.’’ 

He did not speak all the way to the 
store, and was the first to enter. Mrs. 
Hilton was sweeping the floor as the trio 
walked in and stood awkwardly before 
the counter. She struck savagely with 
her broom at a small black dog sleeping 
under the stove, screaming | shrilly: 
‘‘Tricksy, go to your box!’’ which 
Tricksy did without the slightest hesi- 
tancy. 

‘*You’ve got that dog under good 
control,’’ remarked Tompkins. 

‘‘I’d skin him alive if he didn’t 
mind,’’ she said, sharply. 

‘¢Whar’s John ?”’ dnquired Hiram. 

‘Gone up the river, fooling around. 
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Was never known to stay at home about 
his business.’’ 

Evidently the proprietor’s wife was 
in a disagreeable mood—a frame of 
mind not uncommon with her and to 
which the settlers paid little heed. 

‘Tl want a few apples,’’ said Tomp- 
kins, plunging a brawny hand into the 
pocket of his corduroys. 

‘“*Can’t have ’’em. Ain’t got but half 
a box left, and want them myself,’’ she 
snapped, viciously beating the dust from 
her broom on the edge of the doorstep. 

**Only want a few for Pete Sampson’s 
little girl that got burned,’’ resumed the 
young pioneer, quietly. 

‘¢ Don’t care who they’re for. I ain’t 
going to do without apples myself for 
any Siwash young un. Just hate the 
miserable creatures.’’ 

Tompkins jooked crestfallen. 

‘*But, Mrs. Hilton,’’ he continued, 
‘‘the child’s very badly injured and 
may not live, and craves apple. I'll 
pay you double price for them—or one, 
say ?’’ 

‘<I don’t care if she does die; then 
there’ll be one less of the dirty tribe. 
And when apples are as hard to get in 
here as they are now, and I’ve only got 
half a box left and won’t sell them to 
my best friends, it isn’t likely I’m going 
to sell them for Injuns to eat—not 
much,’’ and she flew like mad at 
Tricksy, who had ventured to leave his 
box. 

At this decided denial, the two young 
men abruptly left the store, hoping to 
find an apple among the supplies of 
some settler farther up the river. Hiram 
stood reflecting on the conversation that 
had ensued, now and then sending a 
thin stream of tobacco-juice toward the 
empty wood-box. 

‘* Now, mum, ye surely won’t refuse 
thet dying kid a apple?’’ he said. 

‘Yes, I would, too.”’ 

The reply came with such suddenness, 
Hiram was startled. Its quickness may 
have been prompted by his failure to 
reach the wood-box, and the several 


brown streaks on Mrs. Hilton’s newly 
swept floor in consequence. 

‘* Waal, I wouldn’t believed it of ye— 
I wouldn’t thought no human could 
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refuse sech a triflin’ thing ez a apple to 
a pore, weak, sufferin’ leetle creeter. 
Why, just think once whut if ’twuz yer 
own—’’: 

‘Thank God, I hain’t got any,’’ put 
in Mrs. Hilton. 

‘¢Ves, thank God, ye  hain’t,’’ 
returned Hiram, thoughtfully; <<‘ fer if 
ye hed, I’m feered they’d hev a sorry 
time o’t. ’N’ ye pertend ter be a 
Christian, don’t ye, Mis’ Hilton? 
Waal, hev ye fergot the teachin’ o’ th’ 
Holy Book? Hev ye fergot thet Jesus 
blessed th’ leetle uns ’n’ sez ter His 
deciplers: ‘Ez much ez ye hev done it 
unter one o’ these My leetle uns, ye hev 
done it unter Me’? Now, don’t ye 
s’pose He meant Siwash kids jest ez 
much ez He did yours er mine? I ’low 
He did. Pore young un, layin’ down 
there in thet old shack, ain’t ter blame 
fer bein’ a Injun. She couldn’t holp it. 
When we kin dew a act o’ kindness fer 
th’ humblest o’ God’s creeters, we should 
orter dew ’t; we should orter dew unter 
others ez we’d hev ’em dew ter us. I’d 
give my last apple ter thet leetle gal— 
don’t ye know I would ?’’ 

‘*Why don’t you provide for your 
own family, then, if you’re so liberal ?’’ 
said the woman, sarcastically, ‘‘ and 
don’t preach to me. Such talk doesn’t 
sound well from you of all others.’’ 

‘I know I’m pore ’n’ hain’t got a 
cent ter my name,’’ replied Mr. Green, 
feeling his poverty keenly; ‘‘ but I got a 
jack-knife ez cost me six bits, ’n’ I'll 
give ye thet fer th’ leetlest appie in th’ 
box.”’ 

He threw down upon tie counter the 
companion of years. Mrs. Hilton’s lip 
curled scornfully. She turned away 
without replying. 

‘*Come, mum, ye will sell just one o’ 
’em?’’ persisted Hiram. ‘‘ Ye’d never 
miss it, mum, ’n’ ’twould dew thet gala 
world o’ good. Come now, ye shorely 
won’t hev it on yer soul thet ye refused 
grub ter a dying child—ye shorely won’t 
say no.”’ 

‘«’ve said no, and I mean it. I guess 
I can manage my own affairs,’’ she 
answered, giving the would-be customer 
a withering glance. 

** May God strike me dead if I ever 
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git ez mean ez you,’’ he cried, fiercely, 
his voice shaken with emotion and the 
tears springing to his eyes; ‘‘’n’ if ye 
ever hev a child, ’n’ somethin’ orful 
happens it, may ’t please th’ Almighty 
not ter let it suffer fer this selfish deed 
o’ ’ts mother’s.’’ 

Mrs. Hilton poked the fire vehemently, 
plunged her hand into the extreme depth 
of the wood-box as a shade of disap- 
pointment swept over her face, then 
closed the stove door with a bang, mut- 
tering something about ‘‘no wood,”’ 
the exact import of which Hiram did 
not catch. 

‘If yer out o’ wood, I’ll cut ye 
some,’’ he said, kindly. 

‘“*You cut wood!’’ she ejaculated, 
looking exceedingly puzzled. In truth, 
she could not have been more amazed 
had a tree suddenly fallen on the house. 

‘© Yes, I hev cut wood ’fore this, ’n’ 
p’raps fer a apple I’d cut some more.’’ 

Mrs. Hilton thought of her husband 
far up the «iver, from whence he was not 
likely to return before night, of her 
bread ready to put in the oven, and of 
the dying fire in the grate. The full 
realization of her predicament dawned 
upon her in all its intensity. 

‘“‘T’'d split up thet whole pile out 
yunder,’’ continued Hiram, pointing 
through the open doorway to a large 
pile of blocks. 

‘‘ Well, I guess you can; I must have 
some wood,”’ she said, hesitatingly. 

Hiram’s face brightened. He quickly 
threw off his coat, seized the axe stand- 
ing in the corner, and went at his task 
manfully. The afternoon sun, riding 
above the tops of the stately hemlocks, 
shone down upon him with considerable 
warmth ; and Mrs. Hilton, observing the 
beads of perspiration dripping from the 
end of his nose, felt a keen sense pf 
gratification to know that she was the 
first person in that section who had 
induced him to labor energetically. 


Selecting the smallest apple in the box, 
she laid it aside to give him when he 
had completed his undertaking. 

The pile of blocks gradually dimin- 
ished under his steady blows, and at each 
stroke of the axe the surrounding woods 
were set to commenting on his unusual 
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performance. A red squirrel, scamper- 
ing across a log, stopped and regarded 
the toiler with a look of perplexity in 
its twinkling black eyes, a blue-jay 
perched on the topmost branch of an 
alder praised him for his industry, while 
a lean long-nosed Indian dog sat down 
close by and gazed at him in silent 
wonder. 

The different settlers, on their way to 
the store, grew doubtful as to the infalli- 
bility of their eyesight ; and not, indeed, 
until by conversation with the perspiring 
hard-working individual, were they fully 
convinced that Hiram Green and none 
other stood before them. Could this be 
possible? What had happened? Surely 
he must have become demented; for 
when they asked him ‘‘ what was up,’’ 
he deigned no reply, but, dashing the 
drops of sweat from his brow, plied the 
axe more vigorously. How he did 
work! Great blisters rose on his tender 
palms. He puffed and wheezed. The 
sticks of wood flew right and left. 
«¢ Gee whiz!’’ ‘* What’s struck Green ?”’ 
‘¢ He’ll die, sure,’’ and various other 
exclamations of surprise escaped the lips 
of the passers-by. 

Mrs. Green, seeing the toiling man 
across the river, remarked the striking 
resemblance he bore to her absent hus- 
band ; but, upon maturer reflection, she 
arrived at the conclusion that the mere 
fact of his labor decided the question 
beyond a doubt in the negative. 


‘¢ There, by jocks, I’m done!’’ cried ; 


Hiram, triumphantly, as the last block 
fell into pieces. He had been laboring 
continually for over two hours. His 
arms ached. He rushed into the store, 
and, amid a bewildered group of cus- 
tomers, demanded the apple; which 
being given him, he seized his coat and 
started hurriedly out, with many curious 
eyes watching his departing figure. 
Mrs. Hilton relieved the minds of those 
present by explaining the cause of Mr. 
Green’s peculiar behavior. 

He would have taken the old canoe, 
his brother-in-law’s property ; but, with- 
out the assistance of another man, the 
venture might prove hazardous, there- 
fore he followed the narrow pathway 
winding along the bank of the river 
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between massive trunks of spruce and 
hemlock, with salmon-berry bushes 
growing in rank profusion on either 
side. Leaves crimson and scarlet rustled 
upon him as he strode, and crackled 
beneath his feet like sheets of flame. 
A rabbit, frightened by his approach, 
went bounding away and hid behind a 
huckleberry bush, and joyous birds in 
cool delightful dells down which he 
passed showered through the fragrant air 
clear drops of melody. His way led 
over monstrous logs half hidden by the 
scraggly sallal, glossy with leaves and 
dark with berries, into deep ravines 
where the dense foliage held the night in 
thrall and the deep silence was broken 
only by the sound of his footsteps, across 
cold rippling brooklets singing merrily 
e’en though their lives are spent in 
shadow forever away from the sun, and 
up steep wooded hillsides beneath long 
swaying banners of moss that clung to 
mighty far-reaching limbs. Once he 
heard a loud crash, and, peering through 
the tangled undergrowth in the direc- 
tion from whence it came, caught a 
glimpse of black shaggy fur a few feet 
distant. He waited to see no,more, but 
plunged ahead with increased rapidity, 
the thoughts of a former experience with 
Bruin adding speed to his momentum. 
High over the crests of bleak ridges, the 
trail led him, from which he could see 
the shining river creeping noiselessly 
below or thundering madly against 
opposing boulders. Now he followed a 
winding course along shelving walls of 
rock made smooth in ages past by the 
feet of hurrying red-men, now carefully 
walking the slender swaying trees thrown 
across the mountain streams that mingle 
their crystal waters with those of the 
sombre Queets, then threading the bushy 
boggy lowlands where the poisonous 
‘devil club’’ stands forever armed with 
its projecting spears. 

The sun had sunk in the west, his last 
golden arrow had pierced the great slow- 
breathing forest, a lone frog blew a 
bugle-note from among the rustling 
reeds by the river’s marge, a night-hawk 
circling in the deep upper blue plunged 
earthward with a sullen crv, and the 
grand old peaks of the towering Olym- 











pics—veritable kings in purple robes— 
looked down upon a darkening land- 
scape, as Hiram, trembling from his 
toilsome journey, neared the dingy home 
of Pete Sampson. As he approached 
the house, unearthly moans, shrieks, and 
howls, mingled with the din of rattling 
tin pans and beating ‘‘ tomtoms,’’ assailed 
his ears. Instinctively he knew what 
was going on inside. 

‘¢’Them blame fools air a-doctorin’,’’ 
he said, entering the doorway. 

Seated upon the ground in a semicircle 
were the relatives and friends of the 
afflicted child, all wild with excitement 
as they swayed to and fro, wailing like 
deinons, tearing their hair, beating their 
breasts, and rooting like swine the hard- 
beaten earth, sincerely believing that by 
such weird demonstrations they would 
drive away the evil spirit hovering 
around the injured one. So engrossed 
were they in these strange proceedings, 
that Hiram’s arrival was apparently unob- 
served by them. Advancing into their 
very midst, he shouted: ‘‘ Shut up yer 
infernal yawps!’’ at which they lapsed 
into silence as deep as their wails were 
loud. Qne of the swarthy group, the 
medicine-man, not wishing to be quieted, 
glared at him savagely, occasionally 
giving utterance to a series of guttural 
ejaculations. 

Mr. Green glanced about him. The 
rows of dried salmon hanging above his 
head, the firelight flickering on the 
mother as she moaned over her suffering 
child, the bright flames flinging a golden 
glow over emaciated blear-eyed creatures 
who clutched with lean hooked fingers 
the red blankets enwrapping them, the 
tangled. manes of black hair half con- 
cealing dark evil faces, the small glitter- 
ing eyes peering at him from beneath 
scowling brows, and the surrounding 
gloom formed a picture wild and fasci- 
nating. 
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Hiram quickly made his way to the 
rude bunk in the corner, over which the 
blazing pitchwood cast a tremulous light, 
and tenderly looked upon the little form 
lying there. 

‘*Here’s a apple fer ye, baby,’’ he 
said, huskily, putting in her hand the 
diminutive Rambo for which he had 
labored so hard. A glow of childish 
gratitude shone in the marvelous upturned 
eyes. She tried to raise it to her mouth, 
but her strength was too far gone, so 
contented herself with cuddling it against 
her chubby neck; then her eyelids 
drooped wearily. 

‘«<Thank God, I wuzn’t too late,’’ 
murmured Mr. Green, bending over 
her. She smiled at him faintly. Thus 
nestling the apple between her brown 
dimpled hands, she sank into a deep 
sleep, from which Hiram knew she 
would never waken; and as he dashed 
a hot tear from his cheek and walked out 
into the glorious twilight, the stars came 
flocking out to see him, and the moon 
showed a sympathetic face from the crest 
of a lonely ridge. 

‘*Hiram, hain’t ye ’feered ye'll lame 
yerself ’n’ hurt yer constitution, a-lug- 
gin’ ’n’ liftin’ all the time?’’ asked Mrs. 
Green, looking admiringly at her hus- 
band as he threw a good-sized log on a 
burning heap of rubbish; ‘‘ ye hain’t 
stopped fer a week.’’ 

‘* Waal, the truth air, Sally, I hain’t 
goin’ ter hev no more kerlections tuk up 
fer me,’’ he replied, wiping his sweaty 
face with the back of a grimy hand. 

‘*Somethin’s changed ye mightily, 
Hiram,’’ she said. 

But Mr. Green was too much absorbed 
in his work to make reply; and after 
watching him a moment in siience, she 
slowly walked to the cabin, saying : 

‘*T ’low somethin’ queer come over 
him the night he wuz out so late; he 
hain’t been the same man sence.”’ 


Herbert Bashford. 
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and pass under the Southern 

Cross, while the familiar Dipper 
sinks toward the horizon, you suddenly 
realize that you are indeed in tropical 
America. You have left behind you the 
home of the Anglo-Saxon (we will have 
to call him that, in spite of Mr. Free- 
man’s objections), and entered that of 
the Spaniard—we dare not be so false to 
history as to designate him as_ belonging 


AS you go over the back of the Crab 
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The full realization of your new 
environment, however, does not fully 
dawn upon you until you are actually on 
land, though you feel the difference in 
the blueness of sea and sky and the balm 
of the breezes, even while you are still 
rocked in ‘‘the cradle of the deep,’’ a 
lazy rocking compared to the few days’ 
shake-up which carries you across the 
Atlantic—perhaps it is ihtended to warn 





you that you are leaving the land of 
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to the Latin race—and the two realms 
are so different as almost to make one 
believe that the dividing tropic is—even 
more than the actual visible line which 
it appeared to the concretizing mind of 
the child—rather a solid wall of separa- 
tion. It seems impossible that it can 
be merely a figment or device—perhaps 
they would reject the first term—of the 
geographers’ imagining ! 
VOL. II—-103. 





hustle and bustle, to enter a region 
where the antiquated god ot leisure has 
still some devotees. And yet there are 
parts even of Spanish America where the 
word ‘‘hurry’’ is beginning to have 
some meaning. When the Italian ‘* laz- 
zaroni’’ die out, I fear that the neglected 
deity’s cult will have perished everywhere 
except among the Orientals. 

Nearly everybody who visits South 
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America goes to Rio Janeiro, if nowhere 
else, so that for most of us the meagre 
geographical acquirement of our child- 
hood—that it is noted for its export of 
coffee—has been supplemented by further 
information. But the west coast, that 


mountain-walled, fire- 
girdled territory, is 
still almost a ‘terra 
incognita’’—it scarce- 
ly exists, for the aver- 
age North American, 
beyond, the thrilling 
wonder-glowing pages 
of Prescott. To our 
imaginations, it was 
really not Cortez and 
Pizarro who con- 
quered, but the mys- 
terious Incas; for the 
empires founded by 
those amiable Span- 
jards, who never went 
abroad without both 
crucifix and sword, 
possess no such reality 
as did‘those of their 
predecessors. Beyond the sixteenth cent- 
ury, Peru has seemed little more than 
one of the bits of color on a rainbow- 
hued map. 

It was to this land of our wildest 
imaginings, but of no certain or definite 
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knowledge on our part, that we turned 
our faces by way of Aspinwall .and 
Panama—of Panama Canal fame and 
vellow-fever propensities. Needless to 
say, we did not linger long enough in 
either place to catch the speculative fever 
or its accompanying physical evil; for 
we were on our way to Quito, the oldest 
and the highest city in America. The 
journey from Panama is almost as round- 
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Most Spanish-American cities possess 
certain characteristics in common—the 
plaza or great open square, the cathedral 
usually facing it, the houses generally 
built low—one wonders what a native of 
the west coast would say to our modern 
‘< cliff-dwellers ’’ in Chicago—the mixed 
races showing strongly in the inhabitants, 
a curious mingling of antiquated local 
customs with the most recent of imported 
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about as to the Cape of Good Hope; 
but the wonders of the Andes repay the 
traveler for his exertions. Quito stands 
right under the very shadow of grand 
old Chimborazo, in the midst of a nest 
of volcanoes, of which there are twenty 
clustered about the giant peak, some of 
them in a state of activity. One ceased 
to wonder, when one saw the natural and 
artificial surroundings of the capital of 
Ecuador, that the history of the west 
coast of South America is little more 
than a record of alternating earthquakes, 
revolutions, and _ volcanic eruptions. 
‘Can there be any connection between 
the physical and the mental condition of 
the country ?’’ is the question one asks. 


modern luxury—all these you will observe 
from Panama to Juan Fernandez. Still, 
each city possesses certain distinctive 
features of its own or peculiar to the 
state in which you find it. From Quito 
to Rio Janeiro is a Brobditignagian stride 
in other things as well as distance. For 
the little rock-bastioned republic which 
the great Bolivar freed is far behind poor 
Dom Pedro’s empire, that proved its 
ingratitude rather than its wisdom in 
becoming a republic, as even we repub- 
licans are disposed to think. More than 
once, Quito has fallen a victim to both 
revolutions and earthquakes, so that little 
more remains of the Quito of two cent- 
uries back than of the proud city of the 
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Incas, so ruthlessly destroyed by its 
ignorant Spanish conquerors—if man 
had been kind, nature would still have 
been merciless to the equatorial capital. 
But to think of Rio as caught by the 
torch of the revolutionist is more unex- 
pected, and therefore sadder ; for, unlike 
its neighbor across the mountains, it 
seemed to belong more to the present 
era. 

Yet nature has not been altogether 
unkind to Quito. Though it stands on 
the very spot on the map through which 
that mysterious black line called the 
equator passes, the climate is really a 
delightful one—equable. as the names 
suggest. And it is well that it is so, for 
man is neither kind nor wise; the sani- 
tary regulations do not savor of modern 
civilization any more than the rest of 
the city. In fact, Ecuador is sadly 
priest-ridden ; a calamity which we who 
ride our priests, I'am inclined to think, 
can hardly appreciate. We talk of 
financial depression in the United 
States ; but. to fully realize it in all its 
miseries, we ought to go to a country 


whose money is well-nigh worthless, and 
its credit more than doubtful. Enter- 
prise and modern improvements do not 
flourish under such conditions; and in 
spite of the magnificence of its natural 
scenery and the curious interest attach- 
ing to this leaf of the past, we were 
rather glad to return to Guayaquil, which 
is much more- progressive and flourishing, 
there to embark for Callao, on our way 
down the coast. 

The first Peruvian port at which we 
stopped was Payta, which, though a 
miserable dilapidated town in itself, is 
the medium of considerable trade 
between the interior and foreign markets. 
The peculiar method of lifting merchan- 
dise from iron piers into barges or 
lighters, by which it is carried to the 
ships, is shown in the hoisting of cattle 
in the picture. This system of trans- 
portation is characteristic of the sea-ports 
of Peru, for they are none of them har- 
bors—simply open roadsteads. One is 
rather surprised to learn that there are 
many railroads connecting the coast- 
towns with those farther inland, by means 
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of which considerable export traffic is 
carried on. We stopped at all these 
various places on our way to Callao, the 
sea-port of Lima, to which we were really 
bound. * 
The city of the king—Ciudad de los 
Reyes—as that most illustrious of black- 
guards, Pizarro, named it, in honor of 
his emperor, whom he served with only 
less fidelity than his Church, is known 
now by the more prosaic appellation of 
Lima, an Inca name which was easier to 
pronounce. For we are now in the 
very land of the Incas, and everywhere 
about us are traces and relics of the 
wonderful past which that name calls up 
to imagination even more than to knowl- 
edge. The ruins in the picture are only 
one of the many with which the loit- 
erer even for a brief season may feed 
his fancy. Where are all the treasures, 
though, which this ancient people 
lavished on temple and altar, and with 
which they sought to purchase their 
release from that most grasping of con- 
querors—the Spaniard of the sixteenth 
century ? Buried still in the heart of 
the Andes, much of it at least, says tra- 





dition. Is it one of those judgments of 
God, in which our forefathers so firmly 
believed, that the country which once 
so abounded in silver and gold that the 
nails in a single temple contained twenty- 
two thousand ounces of silver should 
now be utterly impoverished by war and 
internal dissensions? This is one of 
the thoughts suggested by a stay in Lima. 

The Peruvian capital contains the 
most imposing cathedral in America, 
built at a cost, it is said, of nine million 
dollars—which, it is needless to say, the 
pious Pizarro stole from the devastated 
Inca temples. One does not much 
blame the Elizabethan age for glorifying 
those daring freebooters, Drake and 
Hawkins, when they stole from such 
insatiate thieves as Pizarro_and his ilk. 
Still, we cannot claim that the Teutons 
who settled this side of the Tropic of 
Cancer were different except in degree. 
And to-day we merely do our stealing by 
means of trusts, monopolies, and polit- 
ical deals ! 

If one were inclined to moralize, Peru 
would seem to offer a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth that ‘‘the sins of the 
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fathers are visited upon the children,’’ 
for there is little left to-day of this fab- 
ulous wealth of plunder which enriched 
its early settlers. The paper money is 
verv like that of the Southern Confed- 
eracy in the days when boots cost several 
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eloquent ; so let us hasten on to Valpa- 
raiso, which was our next stopping-place. 

A lazily floating steamer carried us not 
too swiftly to the Vale of Paradise— 
which it is, alas! only in name. Early- 
had , 


formed geographical attainments 
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hundred dollars a pair and everything 
else was in proportion. If you want to 
see the finest art-treasures in the city of 
Lima, you must go to the pawn-shops, 
unless their owners have redeemed them 
by this time, which seems unlikely. 
New Spain reveals many points of resem- 
blance to Old Spain ; for instance, bull- 
baiting is the favorite amusement of 
Lima, as bull-fights are in the mother- 
country. The plaza is the scene of a 
popular open-air festival known as the 
‘*Buena Noche,’’ and when you hear 
those melodious syllables spoken by a 
Peruvian belle, with the most wonderful 
eyes in the world, you are impelled, in 
spite of your deeply rooted conviction 
that the Anglo-Saxon and all his institu- 
tions are as near perfection as anything 
human can be, to admit that the Castilian 
tongue is rather the more musical. . The 
beauty of the women of Peru is a subject 
on which a man might wax diffuse, if not 





convinced us that there was no room in 
Chili, between the mountains and the 
ocean; and when we saw its principal 
sea-port crowded between water and 
hills, we found we were right. ‘lhe 
streets resemble those of Old Boston, 
only they are goat-tracks instead of cow- 
paths. Yet the harbor is a_ beautiful 
one, arid we cannot help admiring. the 
enterprise of the Chillanos. ‘Theirs is 
the’ ¥ankeedom of Spanish America, we 
had been told ; and we saw evidences of 


. the truth of this statement, in- both Val- 


paraiso and Santiago. Many of. the 
typical Yankee traits are shown by the 
various modern improvements of these 
cities ; but there still linger, along with 
these, much of the picturesqueness and 
many of the traditional customs which 
we associate with the land of the Southern 
Cross. That women’s rights are not 
without a foothold in Valparaiso is 


attested by the curious fact that one of 
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the most arduous and ill-paid employ- 
ments—that of street-car conductor— 
has been monopolized by the fair sex. 
Stranger yet, for no one ever heard of a 
woman’s being accused of patronizing 
this mode of conveyance for less worthy 
purposes than shopping or going to 
lectures, the young men about town, in 
this progressive Chilian city, are not 
above flirtations with any of the guild 
who happen to be young and pretty. 
Yet, in spite of this drawback, women 
as car-conductors, like women in other 
untried occupations, have proved them- 
selves a success. 

From Valparaiso to Santiago was our 
next step, on a railroad, from the win- 
dows of whose carriages we could watch 
the highest mountain in our hemisphere, 
almost the entire length of the way. In 
the capital city, we found much to inter- 
est us, its very suggestions of similarity 
to things at home being full of contrasts. 
The pleasure-resort of the aristocratic 
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Babylon as anything modern I can think 
of. We photographed the interior of the 
cathedral, because, while the outside is 
very unattractive, the inside is hand- 
somer and less tawdry than most other 
edifices of the kind in South America. 

The shops of both these Chilian towns 
could not fail to prove a rare delight to 
the feminine visitor, for they are more 
like those of Paris than anywhere else on 
the continent ; and the Chillanos, unlike 
their less fortunate neighbors, are pos- 
sessed of money enough to patronize 
them. Nor are women’s rights less 
regarded in Santiago than in Valparaiso 
——rather more; for, in the former city, 
hotel-keeping and street-cleaning are 
added to the list of avocations usurped 
almost exclusively by the feminine por- 
tion of the inhabitants. 

To cross the mountains from Santiago 
to Buenos Ayres is something of an 
undertaking, but a stay in the city of 
‘* good air’’ fully compensates one for 
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population of Santiago impressed us as 
being one of the most beautiful spots we 
had ever seen—it is a sort of park laid 
out on a great height above the town, as 
much like the hanging gardens of 


the trouble ; it isa progressive and inter- 
esting place, none more so in the land of 
the Spaniard. Here, one of the most 
surprising things you observe is how 
women are appreciated—indeed, it is the 
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only place in the world, that I know of, 
where female school-teachers are at a 
premium! ‘The Argentine Republic is 
really in advance of Chili in education 
and all liberal ideas, if not in trade and 
the acquisition of territory. The gov- 
ernment of the ‘* Confederation,’’ as they 
used to call it in the geographies of my 
boyhood, seemed to contain more of the 
elements of stability than any other in 
South America, unless it were Brazil ; 
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close espionage, more rigid among the 
Spaniards than anywhere else in the 
world, probably, except the Orientals, 
have been little kept up in the pro- 
gressive republic; it is more like the 
United States in this respect than any 
other country on that side of the Isth- 
mus. Merely as a sociological study, a 
stay in this cosmopolitan capital on the 
La Plata would prove valuable, but the 
city itself is not without more obvious 
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RIO JANEIRO, CORCOVADO FROM BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


and yet to-day Buenos Ayres and Rio 
Janeiro are both the scenes of revolution 
and devastation. It must be the race 
itself that is so inflammable. 

One of the most noticeable things in 
Argentine, and an indication of progress 
to us Americans, is the absence of the 
severe social restrictions, particularly as 
regards women, which characterize all 
the scions of Spanish and Portuguese 
stock, and which are, of course, a direct 
inheritance from the mother-country. 
The traditions ci the duenna and her 


and superficial interest. I meant to tell 
you about some of these points of inter- 
est, but space forbids. I forbear to tell 
you about the cathedral—not for that 
reason, but for a better: you have heard 
so much about cathedrals already! I 
will content myself with showing you its 
picture. 

Just across the ‘‘silver’’ stream, as 
the imaginative and exaggerating early 
settler designated a river whose waters are 
really coffee-colored, opposite Buenos 
Ayres, lies Montevideo at the foot of the 
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hill which gave it its name and on which 
stands a fortress more picturesque than 
useful. 

We stopped at the Uruguayan capital 
when on our journey to Brazil; but 
here in this pen-journey of mine, we can- 
not linger, although the city is more 
attractive in all outward aspects than its 
neighbor on the other side of the Plate. 
Montevideo was the last of the detaining 
fingers laid on us by the varied fascina- 
tions of the capitals of South America, to 
keep us from the one city of interest— 
as we thought when we started out—Rio 
Janeiro. It is easier to shake off the 
magnetic touch in these pages than it was 
in reality, though even here it is hard 
enough. We must on to Brazil. 

The, approach to Rio Janeiro, on 
account of its beautiful harbor—such as 
is possessed by no other South American 
city—is like a glimpse of fairyland ; but 
a nearer view, as is so often the case, not 
merely modifies this impression — it 
destroys the illusion altogether, for the 
streets are generally narrow and dirty, 
unless the recent torch of the revolution- 
ist has accomplished the future good 
which goes along with its present evil, 
and has destroyed the older portion of 
the town. We found Rio Janeiro really 
less interesting than some of the other 
capitals we had visited, and ceased to 
regret so deeply that previous loiterings 
had shortened our stay there. Perhaps, 
if we had gone there first, we might have 
been more appreciative ; for it possesses 
less individuality and distinctiveness than 
most of the places we had seen on our 
pilgrimage thither. 

One of the most curious things about 
Rio is the nomenclature of the streets, 
though we had observed the same thing 
to some extent in other South American 
cities. One of the principal thorough- 
fares is the street of the Good Jesus, while 
apostles, evangelists, saints, and religious 
characters generally are honored in what 
seems, to the Puritan mind of the Ameri- 
can, the same rather irreverent fashion. 
It shows us how much of our mental fibre 
or way of thinking is made up of custom, 
that we soon get used to the thing. 
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The famous botanical gardens are one 
of the sights of Rio. They are not only 
beautiful in themselves, but they also 
afford a fine view of the Corcovado, a 
great sugar-loaf of granite which rears its 
height near the city. Most delightful of 
all the environs of the city is the sum- 
mer-resort of Petropolis, lying into the 
mountains only a short distance away. 
Here, poor old Dom Pedro—I remember, 
as a boy, my admiration for him when 
he visited the Centennial Exposition, 
and now ‘‘noneso poor’’ as to envy 
him or ‘‘do him homage ’’—had his 
summer palaces, which made Petropolis 
fashionable as well as healthy. For the 
city of Rio itself is far from healthy, 
especially in the hot season, which is 
about our Christmas, and the yellow 
fever visits there much oftener than is 
welcome or safe. 

The Brazilian, as one might suppose, 
drinks coffee ‘‘ early and often.’’ After 
a visit to his land, one is not surprised 
to see that the Brazilian building at 
Chicago contains chiefly this character- 
istic product. In fact, he drinks a good 
deal of other things besides coffee, though 
drunkenness is not noticeable. . The 
women are far less attractive than those 
of some of the neighboring states, such as 
Paraguay or Peru, though jewelry and 
Paris finery abound among them. Less 
freedom of social lifé than in Argentine, 
but more than in other South American 
countries, prevails there; and generally 
speaking, progress and antiquated pre- 
judice are struggling for ascendency, the 
former triumphing more and more. 
Some day, let us hope, its triumph will 
be complete ! 

With Brazil, our sojourn in Spanish 
America ended ; and we sailed away, our 
minds busy with all we had seen. ‘The 
pictures have nov faded yet, nor their 
moral either; but I will not tell you 
that—I will leave you to guess it. If 
you cannot find it in my bald outlines, 
go yourself and seek for it with your own 
eyes and ears. If you find no moral, 
you will still be repaid by all that you 
do find of interest and beauty under the 
Southern Cross. 


Robert B. Graham. 
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*M sorry Mary should have 
wanted to go home just this 
particular day, Helen. Per- 
haps I’d better give the trip 
up. I’m afraid you'll be 

lonely or bothered or something.’”’ 

Mrs. Olney stood irresolutely in the 
hall, casting alternate glances at her 
impatient husband, who awaited her in 
his buggy outside the cottage gate, and 
at her pretty and placid daughter, who 
hovered about her, straightening her 
bonnet and generally patting her into 
shape. 

‘“‘How perfectly ridiculous!’’ The 
girl smiled, giving her mother a twirl 
round toward the door. ‘‘Of course you 
are going! The idea of giving up a 
trip you’ve planned for more than a 
week! Grandmother will be expecting 
you and have her dinner planned, and 
you know how aggravating it is to prepare 
for guests that don’t come. It’s more 
than a month since any of us have been 
to see her, and you mustn’t miss this 
good chance. Father don’t have holi- 
day every day. Don’t you bother about 
me: a grown young woman ought to be 
able to keep house by herself for one day, 
surely.”’ 

The girl laughed as she spoke, and 
hurried her mother out to the gate. 

‘¢ Yes, my dear, it’s all right, I sup- 
pose ; but if Mary—’’ 

‘Oh, never mind Mary,’’ Helen 
interrupted, joyously; ‘‘she was crazy 
about her sister’s wedding, and bound 
to get away early. I’d be excited 
myself, if I’d a sister going to be mar- 
ried. Here she is, father,’’ addressing a 
good-looking gentleman who held open 
the gate for his wife; ‘‘ scramble her in 
quick and elope with herfor she’ll throw 
you and grandmother both over and stop 
at home to see that I have my bread and 
butter at twelve and don’t set my apron 
on fire.’ 

The father laughed, helped his wife 
into the vehicle, took his place beside 
her, then leaned out for a kiss. 
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‘‘ Good-bye, my lass,’’ he said, cheer- 
ily. ‘* Have dinner ready by the time 
we get back, and show us what your 
grand cooking-school has done for you.’’ 

Helen shook her head gayly. ‘* This 
is an all-day treat,’’ she answered. 
‘‘You are going to dine at grand- 
mother’s. She'll have feelings, if you 
don’t; for mother sent word you were 
coming. A poor dog of a lawyer don’t 
get a holiday often; so make the most 
of it, you two, and don’t race home on 
my account.”’ 

She leaned on the gate to watch them 
drive away, with the sunlight on her hair 
and the spring verdure touching the hem 
of her gown. She had a knot of hya- 
cinths at her belt, and their soft purplish 
blue seemed to shade upward to the color 
of her eyes. 

‘* How pretty she is!’’ the mother 
exclaimed, craning her neck to look 
backward. 

‘‘And clever too,’’ supplemented the 
father. ‘*She’ll make a rare wife for 
some lucky fellow. ‘There isn’t a lassie 
like her in the place, nor has been since 
her mother’s day.’’ 

The young lady, meanwhile, looked 
cheerily about, health and happiness 
sending the warm blood rioting through 
her veins, making her acutely conscious 
of the goodness of life, set amid fair sur- 
roundings, at eighteen. The spring sun- 
light was in her eyes and her heart as she 
returned to the house, and she lilted 
tunefully a quaint old Spanish love-song 
just suited to the morning and her own 
gay mood. 

While tidying the upper rooms, she 
heard a great scratching at the back 
gate, and, glancing through a window, 
saw it swing wide on its hinges and the 
big black body of a dog whisk through 
it. 
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‘‘There, now!’’ she murmured to 
herself, as the gate swung together, 
‘‘there goes Kenneth after father. I 
thought he had been chained. Mother’ll 
be provoked when he overtakes them.’’ 
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She laughed again and leaned out of 
the window, a license which one may 
permit oneself in the suburbs. The 
house was detached, standing in its own 
bit of grounds; but its neighbors on 
either hand were still sufficiently near to 
admit of conversation through upper 
windows without undue elevation of tone. 
From the dwelling on the right, a pretty 
{rish servant-girl called warningly : 

‘“*Miss Helen, Kenneth’s gotten out 
and left your back gate open.’’ 

‘¢Thank you, Annie,’’ Helen called 
back. ‘I'll shut it when I go down. 
Lovely warm day, isn’t it? We have 
all the windows open.”’ 

‘So have we,’’ the other girl 
responded. ‘‘And the hyacinths and 
jonquils are blooming out real hand- 
some.”’ 

Helen smiled and nodded, then 
retreated from the window. She had 
mapped out her day to her satisfaction, 
and was not minded to let it be known 
that she was alone. Some kindly neigh- 
bor might accredit her with loneliness 
and run in for a gossip, and then pass 
the word around with dire consequences 
in the shape of friendly visitors.. Helen 
wanted the day to herself. ‘There was a 
table-cover to be finished for her mother 
—a surprise gift, on which she had 
worked furtively for weeks. She gath- 
ered up her materials boldly now and 
hied her to the dining-room on _ the 
lower floor, where the light was good for 
embroidery, and opened wide the win- 
dows, letting in a flood of golden sun- 
shine ; then she settled herself beside the 
table, spreading the big square of olive- 
green cloth over her knees and daintily 
sorting her silks. 

The encircling rose-wreath was well- 
nigh complete, and she stitched away 
happily, thinking how pleasant it would 
be to get the cover finished and on the 
parlor table ere her parents should return. 

And as she stitched, shading the glow- 
ing flowers and picking out their stems 
with gold, she sang blithely to herself 
and planned other decorative triumphs 
which should convert the rather prim 
parlor into a bower of beauty, fitted for 
the social shrine of a maiden whose 
school-days were well past and who 
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\ 
stood with gladsome feet upon the thresh- 
old of young womanhood. , 

She ate her dinner from the pantry 
shelf, scorning to treat lierself with cere- 
mony, and then to her embroidery again, 
veering her chair as the sun veered, until 
she sat with her back to the window 
which commanded the forgotten gate. 

The house was very quiet, but sun- 
shine filled it, and the little lawn in 
front was gay with flowers. More than 
one passer noticed the place and thought 
what a cheery home it seemed. ‘The 
girl they could not see, for the dining- 
room was back; but, had her fair young 
head and eager face been visible, she 
must have seemed the fitting centre ef 
so goodly a surrounding. 

The sun was westering. Its rays no 
longer entered the’ room where the girl 
worked, and the yard outside was in 
shadow. ‘The clock in the hall chimed 
six with silvery insistence. There was 
but a single rosebud now and a spray of 
leaves to finish. Helen stitched eagerly, 
too absorbed to notice the soft click- 
clack of the gate as it swayed on its 
hinges. At any moment now her par- 
ents might return, and it would be a pity 
not to have the cover finished. Her 
color came and went, and her dainty 
fingers darted the needle in and out. 

A man—young, stalwart, smooth-vis- 
aged as a boy, passionate as a satyr, and 
in the brutish stage of drunkenness, 
paused at the gate an instant, peering 
through the lattice-work and up toward 
the house. Everything was silent: no 
dog barked, nor was there visible human 
presence. He pushed the gate with his 
hahd, and it yielded. He entered and 
slouched along beside the wall. Through 
the open window, the curtains of lace 
puffed softly in: and out. The girl’s 
head drooped above her work ; her face, 
in profile, showing clear as a cameo, 
tinted softly on cheek and chin. Her 
eyes followed the swift movements of her 
busy needle; the room was very still. 

Stiller yet it was, when, an hour after, 
the parents returned—deadened into the 
breathless silence which follows tragedy. 
The mother hurried in, eager and vol- 
uble, a trifle disappointed at not meet- 
ing a welcome at the door, but mistrust- 
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ing nothing. And the father, driving 
around to the stable, smiled to himself 
over the jokes he would presently have 
with his girl. 

Then there rang out from the house a 
terrible cry, cleaving the air like a scimi- 
ter, cutting into the consciousness of all 
hearers with the sharpness of physical 
pain. The agonized wail of a mother 
over her child found senseless and 
defloured upon her own hearthstone. 


Il. 


Dr. Mark JoINnviLLE, a medalist and 
first-honor graduate of his year—hand- 
some, bearded, and forty-three vears of 
age—passed the cottage every day of his 
life, going his rounds among the suburban 
residents. He was newly settled in Mil- 
field, and a man given to keen obser- 
vation. The’ cottage attracted him 
strangely, for, in the midst of company, 
itseemedalone. Neighbors rarely passed 
in or out; the occupants seldom came 
to the windows or door, and, when the 
adjacent lawns sparkled with beauty and 
life, its lawn was still and deserted. 
Even the servant looked taciturn, and 
the very cat and dog seemed staid beyond 
nature. A slender woman in black lived 
in that cottage, he knew ; he had several 
times noticed her entering or leaving 
the place. She moved swiftly and 
always went veiled. 

His curiosity was piqued, and he 
asked questions about her, cautiously 
but persistently. Twenty years had 
brought changes to the neighborhood, 
however ; so at first he learned nothing, 
save that the cottage was owned by a 
lady named Olney—that she was a 
widow, well off, and lived alone with 
her daughter and oné Irish servant- 
woman. ‘They were an unsocial trio, 
the neighbors would add; the old lady 
was an invalid, almost an imbecile. It 
was popularly supposed that she had soft- 
ening of the brain. 

From the clergyman of the parish, 
Dr. Joinville learned more. They met 
at the death-bed of a patient and par- 
ishioner, and, when all things needful 
had been done, they came away together. 
Their homeward voute was the same. 
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As they passed the cottage, the woman 
in black was just entering. The physi- 
cian called attention to her. 

‘*She always goes veiled so that one 
may not distinguish her features,’’ he 
observed. ‘*Why is that? You have 
lived here thirty years, you say, and 
must know. ‘There seems mystery about 
her.’’ 

‘*No,’’ the minister answered, ‘‘ only 
tragedy.’’ 

Then he related her story. 

The listener gazed straight before him 
with brooding eyes. He said nothing. 

*“‘An apathetic man,’’ thought the 
priest—forgetful, for the moment, of the 
sympathetic kindness he had but now 
noticed in his companion in the house of 
bereavement. He almost regretted his 
own garrulity. 

Suddenly the doctor flashed round on 
him. 

‘* How old was the girl when this hap- 
pened ?”’ he demanded. 

‘« Eighteen, and very beautiful. She 
was just home from school; graduated 
with honor, and was a pride to her par- 
ents. Her life was all before her, filled 
with promise, a fair dawn of sunshine. 
Then came this tragedy—a bolt from the 
blue. It has been like death to her. 
For twenty years, she has lived the life 
of a recluse—more, the life of a clois- 
tered nun.’’ 

«¢ Need she ?”’ 

The tone of the questioner was aggres- 
sive. 

‘* Perhaps not; but the happening was 
a cataclysm. Nothing could be the 
same any more. She is a proud woman. 
People were kind and might have con- 
tinued intimate, feeling pitiful over her 
—hblighted so by force and through no 
fault of hers. But, as I said, she is 
proud, has felt herself marked. and held 
people at arm’s length, going her way 
alone. Compassion is like vitriol to 
some natures. You can see the inevi- 
table consequence: human sympathy, 
thrown back on itself, dwindles away. 
So here: having chosen her path, people 
gradually learned to let Helen Olney 
tread it according to her will. When, 


two years after the tragedy, Mr. Olney 
died, there was another spurt of kindli- 
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ness; but it met with scant encour- 
agement, and so dwindled also. Such 
things happen. It is terribly sad.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ assented the doctor. ‘‘ But 
the man—the assailant? Was nothing 
done? Was nothing ever discovered ?’’ 

‘‘ Nothing whatever. There was a hue 
and cry raised, and the police took it in 
hand ; but nothing resulted. Mr. Olney 
would have given his last cent to bring 
the criminal to justice. It was his one 
thought, and he spent money like water. 
But they could accomplish nothing. The 
detectives had no clue, and passing 
vagrants are many. ‘The girl did not 
see the face of her assailant, nor hear his 
voice. He entered by a window behind 
her. The weather was dry, so there were 
no footprints. Nothing was stolen out 
of the house, or displaced. The child 
was bending over a large table-cover of 


cloth, embroidering it, and the first: 


intimation she had of a hostile presence 
was having the thing caught up over her 
face and head. She was blinded and 
pinioned with it." That was devil’s 
work.”’ 

Again the doctor assented. 

The clergyman’s house was reached 
first, and there the men separated, the 
physician passing on to his own in deep 
thought. The house which for the pres- 
ent he called his home was a modern 
structure, flimsy and contracted. It had 
been crammed into a space formerly used 
for an alley, and the front door opened 
directly into the room which the doctor 
used as an office. Beyond it was a nar- 
row consulting-room lighted from the 
rear. The suburbs of Milfield were 
growing up, or rather together, and all 
spaces were considered available. This 
abortion of a house stood on a side 
street. not a stone’s throw from the back 
gate of the Olney cottage. 

The story he had heard haunted the 
doctor and took away his appetite. The 
woman next door, who furnished his 
meals, exclaimed when she came to take 
away his supper-tray. Was he ill or*in 
trouble, that he could not eat? Or per- 
haps the food did not suit him? At this 
last suggestion, albeit her own, her brow 
clouded and her tone grew edged. He 
replied to her gently, disclaiming illness 


or dissatisfaction, and watched her with 
curious eyes as she gathered together the 
scarcely tasted food. When she lifted the 
tray to depart, he crossed the room and 
opened the door for her as deferentially 
as though she had been the first lady of 
the land. She was bulky and untidy ; she 
rolled as she walked, with a swaggering 
deep-sea motion; her face was flushed 
and ill-tempered, and her breath redolent 
of onions; but he noticed none of these 
things, being for the moment subdued, 
almost cowed, by the supreme tragedy of 
womanhood. 

Left alone, he paced the room with 
impatient steps, chafing under the domi- 
nance of this thing. This crime was 
horrible, but common—just as murder, 
theft, and arson are common. With 
frequency of occurrence, horror is 
blunted and humanity grows callous. 
Why, then, should this solitary instance 
of a constantly repeated crime thrust 
forward and seize him—Mark Joinville 
—compelling attention, well-nigh com- 
pelling responsibility ? He fought against 
it, striving to throw it off, striving to 
quit himself of its insistence as of a 
visible oppression. ‘Twenty years! 
Twenty years of suffering, of humilia- 
tion, of undeserved shame! Bah! he 
would think no more of it. Vicarious 
pain is a keynote of life: the innocent 
and the guilty; those active in the con- 
summation of a deed, and those passively 
involved in its consequences, linked 
together inevitably, inexorably; the 
guiltless unfriended by his innocence, 
the guilty not held by his sin to solitary 
condemnation. <A passion-crazed man 
had committed a crime and gone on his 
way, and the life of a woman who had 
never seen. his face had fallen in ruins 
about her. 

Heart-sick, Mark Joinville reviewed 
his* own life, dragging it forward in 
uncompromising nakedness. ‘This ts 
what appeared: a beautiful home, where 
wealth abounded; a tender generous 
mother; a father with passions of the 
wildest, partially restrained and taught 
cunning by fear of public opinion and 
the ontward decency in which the 
wealthy are nurtured. ‘This until he was 
seven years old. ‘Then reverses, a finan- 
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cial cataclysm, parental suicide; the 
alienation of friends and a descent into 
poverty which gradually deepened to 
destitution. His mother had wrought 
for them both a few years, teaching him 
and striving to keep him from the con- 
tamination of the street, for which he 
had an instinctive affinity. Then she 
also had passed into the infinite, and he 
had lapsed readily into the life of a 
gamin, and worse. 

Life divides itself into epochs; and 
before he was full three-and-twenty, a 
fairly promising candidate for state’s 
prison, his first order to halt and about- 
face had come. It was in a city of the 
South, and he had been engaged in one 
of the few bits of honest work he had 
up to that time set his hand to. 
There had been a _ bad accident, an 
unusual accident, and his case had 
attracted the attention of a skillful and 
humane physician. This man _ con- 
ceived a liking for him, and would sit 
by, his cot and talk to him as man to 
man. The love of healing was in the 
blood of his mother’s peopie; and Dr. 
Leigh, discovering this, had one day 
suggested that he should utilize his con- 
valescence by reading medicine, offering 
the loan of all necessary books. ‘The 
suggestion had taken hold of him, pleas- 
ing his vanity with its hint of recognized 
possibilities, and arousing hereditary 
instincts. Enforced inactivity and sepa- 
ration from old influences interplayed 
with newly awakened interest and held 
him to a purpose which was additionally 
fostered by his kind friend’s encourage- 
ment. He had been eleven months in 
hospitai, and the influences of that time 
had been the salvation of him. 

Knowing nothing of the young man’s 
past, save that which Joinville himself 
had chosen to disclose, Dr. Leigh con- 
tinued to befriend him because of intel- 
lectual kinship and conformity of taste. 
He took Joinville into his surgery for 
a couple of years, taught him, experi- 
mented with him, and finally loaned him 
the money for his college expenses. 
Since then, his course had been simple, 
requiring only energy and application to 
ensure success. For some years, he had 
practiced in a larger city; and then, 
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hearing of a practice to be bought in 
Milfield, had come thither to see what he 
could make of it. 

Not an unusual story, not an unusual 
life-sequence ; for if there had been sin 
and shame, there had also been courage, 
manliness, and strong practical striving 
toward redemption. 

Before Dr. Joinville could pronounce 
judgment on his résumé, the office bell 
rang a jangling nervous peal, instantly 
repeated. 

‘“‘A woman,’ the doctor decided on 
the instant, ‘‘and a woman in 4 panic.”’ 

It was the servant from the cottage, 
with a shawl over her head. She was 
trembling with excitement, and besought 
the doctor to follow her at once. Mrs. 
Olney had been stricken strangely, and 
Miss Heien was frightened nearly : to 
death. She—Mary—had raced off for 
medical aid on the instant, and his office 
was nearest. She praised God and the 
saints that she had found him at home. 

This she told him as they hurried forth 
together, and guided him to the cottage 
by the back way. It was the nearest. 
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For three weary months, Helen and 
Dr. Joinville watched the gradual prog- 
ress of old Mrs. Olney’s disease, fighting 
it with all a physician’s skill and a 
daughter’s devotion. 

‘« Don’t let her die!’’ the woman had 
cried out to him, desperately, that first 
night of his coming. ‘‘She is all that 
I have. Help me to keep her !’’ 

And Joinville had promised to do his 
best, feeling a sharp stirring of compassion 
as he looked at the figure on the bed, 
motionless. almost mindless, bvi some- 
thing still to love, to cherish, to ward off 
absolute loneliness from the life of 
another. 

During their long season of watching, 
the doctor observed Helen closely, critic- 
ally. She fascinated and at the same 
tifhe held him aloof. He could not 
entirely break down her guard, although 
his tenderness with her was infinite, his 
thoughtfulness and care of her omni- 
present. She was a beautiful woman 


still, with a face whose expression atoned 
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for lack of girlish freshness, and eyes 
full of a pathetic deprecating wistfulness. 
She was clever, he discovered, and cult- 
ured ; the emptiness of her external life 
having given time and opportunity for 
full development of the inner life of 
mind and soul. 

Watching her so, he learned to admire, 
then to love her, pitifully at first, then 
unreservedly. and passionately, wanting 
her for his wife. 

No attention that could soften her life 
was neglected, no evidence of respect 
and tenderness omitted. As a princess 
of the blood might be wooed, so he 
wooed her, refraining from words because 
of the shadow of death. hovering near, 
but speaking continuously through his 
actions. 

Helen would permit no alien hands 
to minister to her loved one; so they 
two alone, aided only by faithful Mary, 
fought the destroyer. And when at last 
they were vanquished, they stood side by 
side at the grave anc hearkened together 
to the words of comfort and promise 
which fell from the clergyman’s lips. 

Joinville allowed a couple of weeks 
of silence and friendship to follow the 
funeral, but in the third week he spoke. 
They were in the dining-room together, 
and the window was open, letting in the 
spring warmth and sunshine. In a vase 
on the mantel were purple hyacinths fill- 
ing the room with their fragrance. Join- 
ville spoke well, pleading his cause as a 
man should, with persistence and fire. 
Helen listened, speechless, shaken with 
strong emotion, her face paling and her 
eyes hidden. 

Suddenly she looked at him and threw 
out her hands, as though to thrust him 
away from her, out of her life. 

* ‘*You must not,’’ she panted. ‘I 
dare not listen—you don’t know. There 
is a reason why—I—you—”’ 

He halted the words on her lips by a 
fierce gesture. 

‘I do know !’’ he answered, hoarsely. 
‘* Don’t put it in words. ‘That is noth- 
ing. You are stainless. I love you!”’ 

He reached forth his hands, but she 
shrank away from him, sobbing. 

‘‘Not now, perhaps—now it is nothing ; 
but later—later !’’ Then, with a tortured 


sense of the bitterness of endless renun- 
ciation, the mercilessness of Vicarious 
suffering, she wrung her hands together 
and cast them upward. ‘‘ Innocent! 
innocent !’’ she wailed, ‘‘ yet branded 
with shame like an outcast !’” Her head 
sank on her breast, and the tears rained 
from her eyes. 

‘‘Stop that!’’ ordered her lover, 
roughly. <‘‘ You are sinless, stainless—a 
victim. God’s angels are not purer. I 
want you, I say—here—now. I want 
you for my wife.’’ 

She swayed with the weight of her 
emotions. He caught her by the shoul- 
ders and lifted her face with his hand, 
forcing her to look at him. 

‘¢Do you love me, Helen ?’’ 

The tenderness of love had succeeded 
its roughness. 

Her eyes answered him. 

‘*How could I help it?’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ You have been so good to me 
—you were so tender and faithful to her. 
How could I help it? You have been 
like God’s sunshine to me.”’ 

His arms closed about her, drawing 
her close, sheltering her on his breast. 
He laid his hand on her hair and kept 
her eyes hidden. Her humility touched 
him, compelled him to a course he had 
not at first contemplated. His eyes, 
hunted, anguished, terrible in their self- 
accusal, looked out beyond her to the 
yard and the latticed gate. In his soul, 
there was conflict, fierce and relentless— 
the hosts of the Lord warring against 
Sisera. 

With the eyes of his spirit, he beheld 
a man enter that gate—a young fellow, 
stalwart, strong, beardless as a boy, but 
full of brute passion, inflamed and 
besotted by drink. He saw the skulking 
advance, the stealthy entry. Then he 
saw the same man—saw himself !— 
sobered by the enormity of his crime 
and pale with affright, leap again through 
the window and skulk rapidly away. 

His head drooped above the head on 
his breast, and the battle grew bitter. 
The twenty years of her torture passed 
before him, condensing their agony into 
this moment of his. Sweat stood on his 
brow, and his face was as the face of one 
bound to the wheel when the executioner 
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throws forward his weight on the crank 
which is to rend muscle and _ joint 
asunder. - Humanity’s instinct of appeal 
rose within him, and he unconsciously 
prayed. Somewhere must be strength, 
somewhere must be help for stress such 
as his. 

Gently he put his love from him, quite 
apart, and knelt at her feet. 

‘¢Wait,’’ he commanded, when she 
would have spoken. ‘‘ Wait! If, after 
you have heard me, there shall be ten- 
derness and mercy enough left for for- 
giveness, you yourself shall upraise me. 
Till you have heard, leave it so.”’ 

Then, in tense forceful sentences hold- 
ing few words, ‘he set before her his life, 
bringing it swiftly to one pivotal point. 

As he neared it, her woman’s instinct 
sprung forward and anticipated him. 
Throwing out her hands, she halted him 
fiercely, even as he had halted her. 

‘*Don’t put it in words,’’ she shud- 
dered. ‘I can’t bearit. You! You! 
God above !’’ 

Horror, repulsion, loathing, ferocity, 


AT NIGHT'S 


AT NIGHT*S 


HIGH! NOON. 


swept over her face in cyclonic waves. 
Her lips drew away from her teeth, and 
her eyes blazed; she swayed with the 
strength of her passion, and her breath 
came in sobs. Abnormally quickened, 
her mind passed from point to point of 
the situation, marshaling, arraigning, 
judging. 

Then came other suggestions, later 
influences. Slowly her expression modi- 
fied, shifted. She put up her hands to 
her eyes, covering their pain. 

The face of the man at her feet aged 
while he waited. 

After a moment, he heard her murmur- 
ing to herself, as children murmur, pat- 
tering the words like freshening rain, 
‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses—forgive us 
our trespasses—as we—as we—for- 
give—’’ then a pause. 

Softly hands touched his hair, his 
shoulders, his hands ; their clasp strength- 
ened, grew firm and insistent. Slowly. 
solemnly, as one who through love and 
pain has won the divine right of pardon, 
she lifted him again to his feet. 


MM. G. McClelland. 





HIGH NOON. 


NDER the heavy sod she lies— 
I saw them close her beautiful eyes— 
She lies so still, and she lies so deep, 
‘That all of them think she is fast asleep. 


I. only, know at the njght’s high noon 

She comes from the grave they dug too soon: 
I see the light of her cold bright eyes, 

As I see the stars in the wintry skies. 


The scornful gleam of an old surprise 
Is still alive in those wonderful eyes— 


And the mocking lips are ripe and red, 
Smiling still at the words I said. 


She mocks me now, as she mocked me then: 
‘‘ Dead is dead,’’ say the world of men: 

But I know when the stars of midnight rise 

She shines on me with her cold bright eves. 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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BRIGHT spring morning 
was shining over the hills 
and valleys, the fertile 
fields and pleasant homes 
of Yorkshire. ‘The little 
village of Cliffemoor, nestled amidst a 
green expanse of grassy meadows, was 
looking its prettiest. All the cottage- 
gardens were gay with lilacs and daffodils 
in full bloom, and the trees in the adja- 
cent forest of Hawkswood wore their 
first fresh garb of verdure. Violets were 
peeping up in all the sheltered ‘corners, 
and the laburnums were showing gleams 
of ‘‘harmless gold.’? The sky was 
cloudless and the breeze was balmy, 
without a suspicion in its freshness of the 
usual chill sharpness of the air in that 
northern climate. All the houses wore 
an indescribable air of festivity, as 
though their inmates were hailing the 
bright season in their most joyous way. 

All save one, and that was the great 
house of the neighborhood — Wray’s 
Court, as it was called. It was a superb 
mansion in the Norman style of archi- 
tecture, built of white freestone and sur- 
rounded with spacious grounds, where 
the turf of the rich velvety green, that 
is peculiar to England and that is found 
there nowhere in such perfection as in 
Yorkshire, was interspersed with great 
masses of rhododendrons and _ with 
flower-beds blazing with brilliant groups 
of foliage-plants and spring flowers, 
awaiting the full glories of their summer 
aspect. The avenues were bordered 
with fine old trees, where the birds sang 
merrily and unmolested. Groups of 
statuary and rows of ornamental vases in 
white marble were set off by the verdure 
of their surroundings, as pearls are by 
being placed upon a background of 
dusky velvet. The long rows of green- 
houses, attached to the house and open- 
ing out of the suite of reception and 
drawing rooms on the ground floor, 
showed behind their glass walls the warm 
tinting of tropical plants. But the 
house itself wore a singularly dreary 





aspect. That atmosphere of desolation, 
that always surrounds a home on which 
the seal of misfortune has been set, 
brooded above the stately turrets of 
Wray’s Court and gave evidence of the 
catastrophe that was approaching within. 
For its owner, Gilbert Wray, was dying. 

He was not an old man—just a little 
past sixty-five, in fact—and the malady 
that was slowly sapping his life had left 
his faculties unimpaired. He lay, 
propped up with pillows, on the brocade- 
draped bed in his sumptuous chamber. 
The satin quilt was strewn with docu- 
ments of all kinds: leases, bills, build- 
ing-plans, estimates for work, etc. His 
long thin fingers wandered amongst these: 
from time to time, and occasionally he 
would glance over a few lines; but he 
always put aside the paper with a wearied 
air, as though the effort to fix his atten- 
tion was too much for his failing strength. 
His sharply-cut aquiline features, though 
emaciated by illness, retained much of 
their severe yet genuine comeliness. His 
eyes, of a clear yet dusky gray, shone 
with no diminution of their keenness and 
fire under his bushy dark eyebrows. His 
hair, originally of a chestnut brown, was 
thickly sown with silver threads and was 
combed back from his high but narrow 
forehead. He wore no beard; and the 
thin narrow lips, closing with the firm 
compression of a clasp of steel, betrayed 
a nature of extraordinary force and 
tenacity of purpose. 

None of the neglect or disorder that 
often reigns in a sick-room when a long 
and necessarily fatal illness is drawing to 
a close was visible in the invalid and his 
surroundings. An intelligent and thor- 
ough degree of care was manifested on 
every side. The freshness of the atmos- 
phere, the dainty purity and fine quality 
of the sick man’s garmenis and of the 
bed-linen, and the perfect order in which 
the medicine-phials and cups and spoons: 
were arranged on a little table and con- 
cealed behind a screen, all spoke of fem-- 
inine watchfulness. Yet Gilbert Wray 
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had been a widower for many years, and 
presumably a childless one for a brief 
period before our story opens. His 
sole surviving relatives, as was generally 
supposed, were a niece and a nephew, 
the offspring of his two sisters, both 
deceased. It was the former that now 
sat beside his bed, her fingers busied with 
a strip of embroidery, yet with all her 
faculties alert to fulfill every behest of the 
dying man. 

Eleanor Lister was at this time just 
twenty-five years of age. She was tall 
and slender and resembled her uncle 
greatly in feature and expression, though 
the breadth of the white brow under the 
simply parted dark hair and the crimson 
fullness of the delicate lips lent to her 
countenance a peculiar charm that was 
lacking to that of Gilbert Wray. Her 
eyes, too, though of the same transparent 
gray, were larger and shone with a softer 
brilliancy beneath their long lashes. 
Altogether the likeness was one that was 
softened and refined in the young girl’s 
countenance; but it was very real, not- 
withstanding. Many people indeed said 
that Eleanor’s face would prove her fort- 
une. For the only heirs to the vast 
fortune of Gilbert Wray were her cousin 
Josiah Orlebar and herself, and the 
young man bore no resemblance what- 
ever to the Wray family, having taken 
after his father, who was red-haired and 
freckled and coarse-featured, with eyes 
of a pale greenish blue. He had, how- 
ever, a keen eye to the main chance and 
soft and insinuating manners, and he 
had so contrived to ingratiate himself 
with his uncle, in spite of his being in 
all respects an Orlebar and not a Wray, 
that people who were best acquainted 
with the family were inclined to consider 
his chance of inheriting Wray’s Court 
quite as good as was that of Eleanor. 
But there was one contingency, though 
an improbable one, which would deprive 
both nephew and niece of their golden 
opportunities; and that was the reap- 
pearance upon the scene of Gilbert 
Wray’s first-born son, Francis, who had 
vanished into space eight years before, 
and of whom every trace had long been 
lost. 

The Wrays had been an ancient and 


well-considered family in Yorkshire for 
generations past, one of those old 
yeomen families that can trace their 
descent back to men that fought at Bos- 
worth Field or that had carried a cross- 
bow in the service of the Black Prince. 
They had been a wealthy and a fortunate 
race till the end of the last century, 
when Stephen Wray had been seized 
with a mania for some of the wild spec- 
ulations of the epoch, and had sunk the 
greater part of his property therein. His 
only grandson, Gilbert, on attaining his 
majority, had emigrated to Australia. 
There he had married a Melbourne 
heiress and beauty, Miss Denton, who 
had died while still quite young, leaving 
two sons, Francis and Vincent. Mr. 
Wray, by a judicious use of his wife’s 
fortune, had accumulated great wealth, 
and his young sons were looked upon as 
the most fortunate youths in the colony. 

He never married again, which was 
perhaps a pity, as the presence and the 
ministrations of a sensible woman and 
affectionate step-mother might have exer- 
cised a good influence over the fortunes 
of his children. As it was, Francis and 
his father never got along well together. 
There was that incompatibility of temper 
existing between them that as often 
makes shipwreck of the happiness of 
married couples as do more serious causes 
of difference. ‘They quarreled about 
everything and on every possible point: 
the course of education that Francis was 
to pursue, his mode of life, his occupa- 
tions and his pleasures, and finally con- 
cerning the woman he was to marry. 
Gilbert Wray was anxious that his eldest 
son should make what is usually termed a 
brilliant marriage, and had settled in his 
mind that his future daughter-in-law was 
to be the handsome Miss Anchester, only 
child of Sir William Anchester, at that 
time Governor General of New Zealand. 

Francis Wray, however, positively 
refused to have anything to say to the 
damsel in question, and finally avowed 
his engagement to Miss Bertie Howard, 
the prima-donna of an opera-bouffe com- 
pany that was making a great success in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan repertoire in 
Australia, and who was a dashing schem- 
ing little beauty whose real name was 
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Jane Simpson, and who was as unscrupu- 
lous a flirt as ever trod the boards. 

It did not take Mr. Wray very long to 
put a termination to the engagement 
aforesaid. He sought an interview with 
Miss Bertie, informed her in calm but 
decided terms that his property was not 
entailed, and ended by laying before her 
a copy of a will that he had just exe- 
cuted, in which his eldest son, in case 
he became her husband, should not 
inherit one penny of the estate, the 
entire fortune in that case _ being 
bequeathed to his brother. These facts, 


combined with the offer of a cheque for. 


a tempting amount, persuaded the pretty 
singer that she had best carry her charms 
and her witcheries to some other market. 
So she wrote a note to her lover, break- 
ing off the engagement; and whenever 
he tried to see her, he was met by the 
announcement: ‘* Not at home.’’ 

This transaction achieved the total 
estrangement between the father and 
son, their dissensions having already 
been greatly aggravated by the presence 
of Josiah Orlebar, who had come to 
Australia by his uncle’s invitation to pay 
his relatives a long-talked-of visit. Mrs. 
Orlebar, who had died some years pre- 
viously, had been Gilbert Wray’s favorite 
sister ; and her son contrived to insinu- 
ate himself into the good graces of his 
uncle, as well as into those of his Cousin 
Vincent. But Francis detested him and 
had no scruple in showing his dislike. 
He accused Josiah, and perhaps justly, 
of fomenting the enmity already existing 
between himself and his father, and of 
using his influence to have his engage- 
ment broken off. ‘Then an unfortunate 
accident, the explosion of a pistol in the 
hands of young Orlebar at the moment 
that Francis, to whom the weapon 
belonged, was trying to regain possession 
of it, and by which he was wounded 
rather severely in the wrist, came to cap 
the climax. Young Wray went to his 
father and formally declared that either 
Josiah should leave the house or that he 
himself would depart, never to return. 

Gilbert Wray was of a nature to be 
m inore stubborn by threats rather 

© be swayed by them, and he did 

in the least believe that his son would 


carry out his purpose. He opposed, 
therefore, a curt refusal to the demand. 

Francis, on occasion, could be as 
obstinate as his sire, however. He con- 
verted into cash a small estate that had 
been bequeathed him by his mother, and 
then, taking leave of one member only 
of his father’s household—his old nurse, 
Judith Hudson, whose pet and idol he 
had always been—he went forth into the 
world, to satisfy a craving for travel and 
adventure which his father had always 
sternly repressed. Possibly it seemed to 
the irritated disappointed youth that the 
fulfilment of that desire was the sole 
hope that remained to him. 

Whatever Mr. Wray may have thought 
or felt at the time, concerning the 
departure without farewell or remon- 
strance of his eldest son, he betrayed his 
impressions to no one. Probably he 
thought that his prodigal would shortly 
return penitent to his home, after a due 
period of subsisting upon husks and of 
herding with swine. But if such was his 
conviction, it proved erroneous. Not 
only did Francis make no sign of peni- 
tence, but he never gave any news of 
himself in any way. From the time 
that he quitted the paternal roof, he van- 
ished utterly into space. No one knew 
whither he had gone or what he was 
doing. If he suffered or if he starved, 
he made no complaint. If he had found 
peace and content in his travels, he never 
wrote to say so. If his father took any 
steps to have him traced, he gave no 
information respecting these endeavors, 
and indeed it was not certain that he 
ever did make such an attempt; at all 
events, if he did, his efforts, as after 
events showed, proved utterly futile. 

About a year after the disappearance 
of Francis, Mr. Wray announced his 
purpose of returning to England to live, 
of repurchasing his ancestral estates, and 
of making his remaining son his heir and 
a typical English squire as well. To 
that destiny, Vincent Wray made no 
sort of objection. He was a very differ- 
ent type from his elder brother—good- 
natured, stolid, not particularly intel- 
lectual, and greatly given to field-sports 
and athletic exercises. On account of 
his tractable disposition, he had always 
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been regarded with great partiality by 
his father, who had always openly evinced 
his desire of placing him in the position 
of eldest son, to the detriment of his 
brother, a project which the departure of 
Francis gave Gilbert Wray full opportu- 
nity to carry out. 

So the estates in Australia were sold, 
and the Wrays, father and son, accom- 
panied by their inseparable kinsman, 
Josiah Orlebar,. returned to England. 
Forthwith, the old man’s designs con- 
cerning the Wray property were put into 
execution. ‘The lands were bought, and 
the old family mansion was swept away 
to give place to the most magnificent of 
all the private residences in the county. 
Nothing was lacking to the extent and 
‘splendor of the edifice or to the gor- 
geousness of its furnishing. It was fin- 
ished and decorated and arranged for 
occupation within five years from the 
period of Mr. Wray’s return from Aus- 
tralia. He gave a magnificent dinner- 
party to all the county magnates, followed 
by a ball, at which the music and the 
flowers and the supper were unsurpassed 
in the annals of Yorkshire entertain- 
ments. It was at this festival that he 
announced to his guests his intention of 
making his son Vincent his heir, to the 
exclusion of Francis. And just six 
weeks later, Vincent Wray was killed by 
the accidental discharge of his own gun, 
which he had incautiously left on a full 
cock and which went off when he was 
getting over a hedge. He was brought 
home in a dying condition and totally 
insensible, and he never regained con- 
sciousness during the few hours that 
elapsed before he expired. 

Cold and reserved as Gilbert Wray 
had always shown himself, this blow 
proved that he had a heart by breaking 
it. He was never himself from the hour 
of Vincent’s death. All the affection of 
which his nature was capable had been 
concentrated.on that sweet-tempered son, 
in whose easy good-nature he had found 
relief from the turbulence and obstinacy 
of Francis. His hopes, his purposes, his 
dreams of the future advancement of the 
family, had all been concentrated on 
Vincent. To his ambition. as to his 
parental affection. the death of that well- 


beloved child had brought desolation. 
Not that he made any human being the 
confidant of his sorrows. He brought 
his orphan niece, Eleanor Lister, the 
only child of his younger sister—who 
had died two years before, leaving her 
daughter penniless—to preside in some 
sort over his establishment ; but that was 
the only change he made in his house- 
hold arrangements, and not even to her 
did he ever converse about his loss. The 
name of Vincent never passed his lips. 
But, from the hour that his boy’s fair 
head was hidden from sight beneath the 
coffin-lid, Gilbert Wray slowly but surely 
withered out of existence. He had 
simply lost all interest in everything on 
earth. His lands, his tenants, his gor- 
geous*home, had no power~to awaken 
his energies or to engross his attention. 
He seldom spoke, even to his niece, 
except at meal-times, and then only to 
exchange with her a few remarks of the 
most trivial character. He never con- 
versed, even with her; and his inter- 
course with his steward was limited to 
the briefest possible interchange of state- 
ments and observations. He had never 
been fond of reading; but he would sit 
for hours in his splendid library, with an 
open book before him, whose pages he 
never turned. He was a man of rugged 
health and of an exceptional strength of 
constitution, so months elapsed before 
any actual physical change became mani- 
fest. But suddenly the collapse came 
and he took to his bed, the victim of 
an obscure malady to which the learned 
physicians that were summoned to attend 
him gave half a dozen names, but whose 
origin had simply taken rise in the utter 
destruction of all that for him had made 
life worth living. 

On the bright spring morning on 
which our story opens, a total silence 
had for some time reigned in the sick- 
room, broken only from time to time by 
the invalid’s curt request for some needed 
article or by the rustling of the papers 
that he was restlessly turning over. Sud- 
denly he lifted his head and glanced 
sharply at his niece. 

‘* Eleanor !”’ 

‘* What is it, uncle ?”’ 

‘Give me another glass of that port 
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wine. Or stay—perhaps an extra dose 
of the tonic would be better. I want 
strength ; there is something that I want 
to say to you.”’ 

His niece administered the desired 
restorative, and then Mr. Wray signed 
to her to draw her chair close to the bed. 

‘¢ Doubtless vou are aware that I have 
but a few days to live. No, do not 
droop your head or turn away; you 
know I am speaking the truth. I have 
understood that there was no hope of my 
recovery for a long time past. When 
the patient does not care to live, the 
battle with disease is apt not to be a very 
long one. What I wanted to say to you 
is briefly this: I have made a will, 
directing that my estate shall not be set- 
tled for:a period of five years. If, at 
the end of that time, no tidings have 
been received from your Cousin Francis, 
or on the receipt of indisputable and 
well-authenticated news of his death, the 
entire fortune is to go to Josiah Orlebar 
and yourself, on the condition that you 
become man and wife before the period 
of probation has expired.’’ 

Miss Lister let fall her embroidery and 
rose to her feet. 

“‘Uncle!’’ 

‘‘Well, what is it? Are you not 
overjoyed at the prospect of becoming 
a rich woman one of these days ?’’ 

‘‘Never, if the price of such pros- 
perity is a marriage with Mr. Orlebar! 
I refuse now and utterly even to consider 
him as a possible husband.”’ 

‘¢ Then, in case of your refusal, you 
will become entitled to an annuity of 
fifteen hundred dollars a vear. Your 
cousin will inherit twice as much, and 
the bulk of my estate will go to create 
a pleasure-park for the inhabitants of 
Cliffemoor. ‘That is all. Now give me 
some more wine and draw the curtains 
close. I feel inclined to sleep.’’ 

Eleanor administered the wine and 
then lingered a moment. 

‘¢ May I ask one question, uncle ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, if it isa brief one and not hard 
to answer.’’ 

‘«It is only this: Have you ever heard 
any news of Francis?”’ 

‘‘Never a word. Now darken the 
windows and leave me in peace.’’ 


She fulfilled his behest and noiselessly 
glided from the room, to await in the 
next one his awakening. He slept till 
late, and the subject was not afterward 
renewed between them. 

Contrary to his own predictions, Mr. 
Wray rallied greatly after the day on 
which this conversation took place. He 
lived, in fact, nearly two months longer ; 
and he improved so rapidly that there 
were many speculations abroad as to 
what would be the result of his recovery, 
when, one morning, Judith Hudson, on 
entering his room with his usual matuti- 
nal cup of beef-tea, found him lying in 
an easy attitude as if in peaceful slumber. 
He did indeed sleep, but it was the sleep 
that knows no waking. 

The funeral, in accordance with the 
customs and traditions of Yorkshire, was 
in all respects magnificent. Nothing 
was lacking, from the crowds of unkempt 
greasy operatives from the factories at 
Cliffemoor, that pressed outside the gates 
of the cemetery to view the hearse and 
the carriages, to the presence of the 
great man of the county, the Marquis of 
Rexford, who came in his own coroneted 
carriage. The cold collation set forth in 
guise of a luncheon for the guests from 
a distance was of the most sumptuous 
character. In fact, the funeral of Gil- 
bert Wray will be long .remembered in 
the social annals of the neighborhood. 
Josiah Orlebar officiated as _ chief 
mourner, and would have looked and 
acted the character to perfection, had 
not a vague air of triumph, which he 
could not wholly conceal, marred the 
impressiveness of his aspect as a sorrow- 
ing kinsman. Old Mr. Archer, the 
lawyer of the Wray family, was noticed 
as contemplating him in a rather curious 
way from time to time, and it was con- 
jectured that Mr. Orlebar had _ possibly 
been made the old man’s heir, even to 
the exclusion of the missing son, should 
he ever make his reappearance. Eleanor 
Lister—pale, grave, and stead fast-look- 
ing—shared the function of chief 
mourner with her cousin. But it was 
noticed she did not occupy with him the 
first mourning carriage, wherein conse- 
quently he sat enthroned in solitary state, 
but shared the one allotted to Mr. Archer. 
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If Mr. Orlebar had cherished any 
hopes of being named the sole heir to 
his uncle’s estate, that hope was destined 
to disappointment. ‘The day appointed 
for the reading of the will arrived. 
Eleanor Lister, shrinking with undis- 
guised repugnance from the fawning 
words and ways of Josiah Orlebar, and 
that worthy himself, alone were seated at 
the table in the library at Wray’s Court, 
as being the only surviving relatives of 
the deceased, and a group of servants 
hovered in the background. Mr. Archer 
occupied the great easy-chair at the head 
of the table, which had formed the 
favorite resting-place of Gilbert Wray. 
The will was read, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few legacies of comparatively 
small amount to several old servants, 
Judith Hudson among the rest, was 
found to be in all important respects 
exactly what Mr. Wray had stated it to 
be, to his niece, in the interview with 
which our story opens. Mr. Archer 
looked up, as, his task concluded, he 
laid the voluminous document on the 
table. 

‘“‘And so, Mr. Orlebar, you and Miss 
Lister are to make a match of it, and 
then, at the expiration of five years, you 
are conjointly to enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of the estate.’’ 

‘¢ You must allow me, Mr. Archer,’’ 
quoth Eleanor, rising from her seat and 
coming forward, ‘‘to declare the pro- 
visions of my uncle’s will null and void, 
so far as I or my marriage with Mr. 
Orlebar is concerned. I shall never con- 
sent to become his wife.’’ 

‘¢Eleanor—dear cousin!’’ remon- 
strated Josiah, trying to gain possession 
of her hand. 

‘Well, well, young lady, it is perhaps 
early days to enter such a protest, par- 
ticularly as under certain circumstances 
it may not be needed. Allow me to 
introduce an individual whose presence 
will inevitably bring about certain 
changes.”’ 

And, going to the door that led from 
the library into the drawing-room, Mr. 
Archer threw it open and announced in 
a stentorian voice: 

‘«¢« Enter—Francis Wray !”’ 

And on the threshold appeared a tall 


bronzed - complexioned young man, 
whose likeness to the great portrait by 
Herkomer of the deceased master of the 
house, that hung just opposite, was strik- 
ing and unquestionable. His presence 
produced a widely varying effect on the 
persons who beheld him. Eleanor has- 
tened forward with outstretched hands 
and a cry of delight. 

‘‘Is this really my Cousin Francis— 
my long-lost cousin ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*T denounce this man as an impos- 
tor !’’ shouted Orlebar, turning white to 
the very lips. ‘I alone can recognize 
him, for I am the only person now in 
England who was well acquainted with 
the form and features of Francis Wray. 
And I declare that this man is not he!’’ 

«‘And what about my old nurse, Judith 
—Judith Hudson?’’ asked the new- 
comer, advancing to the window, so that 
the bright light of the summer day with- 
out shone full upon his features and ren- 
dered their likeness to the face of Gilbert 
Wray still more apparent. ‘‘ Does she 
not recognize the wayward boy that she 
loved so well? I knew you, Judith, the 
moment that I set eyes upon you. Have 
you no word of welcome for the returned 
prodigal ?”’ 

The old woman hurried forward in a 
tremor of delighted excitement : 

‘Qh, yes, yes, Master Francis. But 
what a fine young man you have grown 
to be, to be sure. Not that you have 


-changed so very much, considering the 


years and your travels.’’ 

‘¢ Proofs! _I demand proofs of this 
man’s identity !’’ cried Orlebar, still ina 
state of wrathful agitation. 

Here Mr. Archer interposed. 

‘*Do you imagine for a moment, Mr. 
Orlebar, that I should have received and 
acknowledged this gentleman as the son 
and heir of my old client, had he not 
laid before me all the documents that 
were necessary to prove who he was? 
Here are two letters addressed by Vincent 
Wray after his arrival in England, to his 
brother—the only ones that ever reached 
the wanderer. Here is the miniature of 
his mother, one of the few possessions 
that Francis Wray took with him on his 
departure.”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes, the picture of Mrs. Wray— 
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I mind it well,’’ said Judith. ‘It used 
to hang over the mantel-piece in Mr. 
Francis’s dressing-room.’’ She came to 
the table, took the miniature up, and 
looked at it intently. ‘*That’s it. 
There never was but the one taken of 
her, and a good likeness it was, too.’’ 

‘“‘And do you remember, Judith, how 
you used to hold me up to kiss it when I 
was quite a small boy, before you put me to 
bed? You used to call it my dear pretty 
mother. But when I had been naughty, 
that ceremony was always omitted as a 
punishment.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, I remember all that, Mr. 
Francis.”’ 

‘And here,’’ continued Mr. Archer, 
laying a handsome gold watch with its 
chain and appendages on the table, ‘is 
the watch given by Gilbert Wray to his 
eldest son on the day that Francis came 
of age, and bearing an inscription inside 
the case commemorating the date and 
the event. Do you recollect anything 
about this gift, Mrs. Hudson ?”’ 

‘* Faith, and I do,’’ replied Judith. 
‘¢T was in the room when Mr. Wray put 
it into his boy’s hands. We had grand 
goings-on and a big dinner and a ball 
afterward, that day. And I see hanging 
from the chain an o!d coin—ever so old 
—that poor Mr. Vincent gave his brother 
the next Christmas.’’ 

‘‘All these things may have been found 
or stolen,’’ said Orlebar, stubborn. ‘I 
deny that this man is Francis Wray, and 
I demand some unmistakable proof as to 
his identity.’’ 

‘¢ Shall I show you the one gift that I 
owe to your affection, my Cousin Josiah ?’’ 
asked the young man, turning upon him 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘See here!’’ And, 
unbuttoning his shirt-cuff, he bared his 
wrist, revealing a long red scar on the 
white flesh. ‘‘ Doubtless you recall the 
day when my revolver, of which I was 
trying to regain possession, went off in 
your hands. Fortunately for me, the 
ball neither broke my arm nor lodged in 
my body. It only inflicted a mere flesh- 
wound, but. of that I shall carry the trace 
to my grave. Do you recognize me 
now, Josiah Orlebar—my hidden foe, 
‘ who always tried to sow dissension 


between me and my father, and who 
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succeeded so well that he died and left 
me unforgiven ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, no, no!’’ cried Judith Hudson. 
‘©That he didn’t, Mr. Francis. His 
will is there to prove that. Ah, that 
wound—how well I remember tying it 
up, and how angry you were with your 
cousin about it, and with good reason 
too.’’ , 

‘¢Are you satisfied now, Mr. Orlebar?’’ 
asked the lawyer. 

For sole answer, that individual took 
up his hat and left the room: muttering, 
as he went, something about his legal 
rights and an appeal to the law. 

He carried out his threat; and in a 
very few days, Mr. Archer received a 
notification of the commencement of the 
suit. The principal personage concerned, 
however, apparently troubled himself 
very little about it. Miss Lister had 
taken up her residence with Mrs. Archer ; 
and, to the great gratification of the 
good old lawyer and his wife, it soon 
became evident that a feeling more ardent 
than the affection born of kinship was 
growing up between the pair. The 
young man had been deeply touched by 
the warm welcome accorded to him by 
his beautiful cousin, and, pending the 


‘settlement of his affairs, he seemed to 


find his chief happiness in Eleanor’s 
society. He had some new pretext every 
day for coming to the Archer mansion: 
a bit of scenery in the neighborhood 
that he wished to explore and whither 
Eleanor alone could guide him, or some 
curiosity he had brought home from his 
travels and which he was anxious to 
show her, or some other reason for those 
prolonged interviews in which lovers in 
the first dawn of an unacknowledged 
passion are wont to delight. And 
before many weeks had passed over the 
head of the returned wanderer, Mr. 
Archer was charmed and not in the least 
surprised by the entrance into his office 
of the cousins, who came to announce 
their engagement. 

The old man’s congratulations were 
fervent and sincere. 

‘« But you are a brave girl, Eleanor,’’ 
he said, mischievously—glancing, as ‘he 
spoke, at her blushing face. ‘‘ What if 
Josiah Orlebar were to win his suit? 
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What if this young man here should 
prove an impostor ?”’ 

‘¢ There is not much fear of that, my 
good friend,’’ said: Eleanor, turning to 
her betrothed with a confiding smile. 
‘‘And if the suit does go against him, | 
think I can trust my future to his care.’’ 

‘+ In that event, I can work to support 
my wife, Mr. Archer,’’ interposed the 
young man. ‘‘Eleanor’s destiny is safe 
with me.”’ 

‘¢ Perfectly safe, Mr. Wray, and all 
the more so that Mr. Orlebar’s claims 
are utterly quashed already and in a most 
extraordinary manner. <A _ second will, 
executed by Gilbert Wray just two days 
before his death, has come to light, hav- 
ing been found by Mrs. Hudson this 
morning, between the leaves of the vol- 
ume of Spurgeon’s sermons which he 
had been reading on the last day of his 
life. Judith herself and his valet, 
Thomas Wilkins, are the witnesses, and 
they perfectly remember signing the 
paper, though they were unaware of its 
contents. She brought it to me at once, 
and here it is.’’ And Mr. Archer 
unfolded a single sheet of foolscap which 
lay before him on the table. ‘‘ Evidently 
he had learned something of Mr. Ofle- 
bar’s misdemeanors during those latter 
days, for in this document he is not even 
mentioned.’’ 

‘And what are the provisions of this 
new will—to whom does he bequeath the 
estate ?’’ asked the young man, drawing 
Eleanor closer to him as he spoke. 

‘* Well, young people, in view of the 
agreement you have just made to get 
married as soon as possible, this new will 
changes things very little, if at all. Mr. 
Wray states that, having arrived at the 
firm conviction that his missing son is no 
longer living, he leaves his entire estate 
absolutely and unreservedly to his niece, 
Eleanor Lister. And I congratulate 
you, young lady: Wray’s Court will go 
to the rightful heir just as soon as Mr. 
Francis here becomes your husband.”’ 

With a radiant smile, Eleanor looked 
up in the face of her betrothed. 

‘*So I shall bring you a fortune, 
Francis, after all. It matters nothing as 
to which of us is the heir.’’ 

‘¢ Nothing—nothing at all,’’ repeated 
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the. young man, mechanically. ‘‘Are 
you sure, Mr. Archer—perfectly sure— 
that that will is authentic—that it cannot 
be contested ?”’ 

**Quite sure. It is drawn up in 
accordance with all legal requisitions, 
and is signed and witnessed in due form.” 

‘*Then it is all right. Kiss me, 
Eleanor, just once more. And now | 
must leave you—I have an important 
piece of work to finish.’’ 

And he hastened away, leaving Mr. 
Archer fully convinced that the young 
heir was by no means pleased at the idea 
of owing his possession of Wray’s Court 
to the generosity of his wife. 

Eleanor saw her lover no more that 
day. ‘The evening stroll that they had 
planned to take together was relinquished, 
for he did not come to seek her. ‘The 
next morning, a long letter from him 
was placed in her hands. It ran as fol- 
lows : 

‘*Eleanor, my Eleanor—I call you 
for the last time by that dear name. For 
mine you are not, nor can ever be. I 
write to confess to you who and what I 
am—an impostor, a fraudulent deceiver, 
but none the less a man that sincerely 
loves you, and who, loving you thus 
tenderly, can do nothing better for you 
than to leave you forever. 

‘*Eleanor, I am not your cousin, 
Francis Wray. My real name is Elliot 
Flemisg, and I am an American. I was 
educated as a physician, and, having 
gained my diploma, I started from my 
country homie in Illinois to gratify a taste 
for travel by visiting distant and savage 
lands. My parents were both dead and 
I was an only child, so’ there were no 
ties of kinship to detain me at home. 

‘<] will not weary you with a detailed 
account of my wanderings and my 
adventures. Suffice it to say that, sev- 
eral months ago, I was traveling in South 
Africa. On one of my expeditions to 
the interior, 1 met with a young Eng- 
lishman who, though desperately ill and 
suffering acutely, was straining every 
nerve to try to reach Natal in order to 
sail for England as soon as possible. I 
did my best to help him and to relieve 
him, but I soon saw that his condition 
was hopeless. A wound in the side from 
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the spear of a hostile Zulu had refused to 
heal, had festered, and was slowly drain- 
ing his life away. This unfortunate suf- 
ferer was Francis Wray. 

‘«He had learned of the death of his 
brother from an old newspaper, and was 
wild to return home, if only, as he said, 
to keep that man Orlebar from obtaining 
his inheritance. The bare idea of this 
hated relative becoming the heir of 
Wray’s Court stung him well nigh to 
madness. ‘I know my father’s nature,’ 
he was wont to say. ‘He will not long 
survive his favorite Vincent. And with 
me too out of the way, that hypocrite 
and mischief-maker Josiah will not fail 
to worm himself into the old man’s 
good graces. Oh, for a little longer 
span of life! Elliot, can you do noth- 
ing to keep the breath in my body till 
I can get back to England?’ But all 
human skill was unavailing. The poor 
fellow was dying. 

‘«One day, as I sat watching by his 
bedside, a sudden thought seemed to 
strike him. ‘You are very like me, 
Elliot,’ he said, looking intently at me. 
‘Is there no relationship between us, 
think you?’ 

‘¢¢ None that I can trace, Frank,’ I 
answered. ‘ But I am inclined to imag- 
ine that we are really kinsmen in some 
distant degree.’ 

‘¢* Now I ask of you one last boon. 
I want you to promise me that, when 
I am no longer living, you will go back 
to England, and that you will present 
yourself at Wray’s Court as the long-lost 
wanderer, Francis Wray.’ 

‘« My refusal to his proposition was at 
first made with vehement indignation. 
But poor Frank was dying, and he had 
actually worked himself into a mono- 
mania on the subject. Finally, to pacify 
him, I entered into his scheme with 
apparent readiness, never intending in 
truth to carry out the imposture. He 
gave me all his few possessions, the 
papers necessary to prove that I was he, 
and, above all, a diary that he had kept 
during his boyish years. It was he who 
inflicted on my wrist the wound whose 
scar would be to Josiah Orlebar the best 
proof that I was truly Francis Wray. 
And when his last hour came, he put his 
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arm around my neck and whispered to 
me faintly: ‘Do not fail me, my substi- 
tute and my heir.’ 

‘« Eleanor, I swear to you that, when 
I first arrived in England, I had no 
thought but to deliver up to Mr. Wray 
the possessions of his son, to tell the 
story of Frank’s death, and then to take 
my departure for the United States. 
But, when I reached Cliffemoor and 
learned of the old man’s death—and 
above all, when I saw you in your noble 
womanhood and radiant beauty, and was 
told how you were persecuted by the 
hypocrite Orlebar—I determined on 
rescuing you at all hazards. I had in 
truth learned to love you from the first 
moment I beheld you. So I worked 
out Frank’s dying behest, a matter 
greatly simplified for me by the death 
of Gilbert Wray. 

‘¢ But the discovery of your uncle’s 
latest will releases me from the bonds of 
fraud and deception. I leave you, 
Eleanor, never to return. Enjoy your 
inheritance—you are worthy of all the 
best gifts that fortune can bestow. For- 
give me if you can, for the imposture 
I have practiced, and at least remember 
that I entered into it for love of you.”’ 

To the astonishment of everyone 
acquainted with the Wray family, the 
beautiful heiress of the wealth of Gilbert 
Wray refused to assume what was con- 
sidered her proper state and standing in 
the county. Her engagement to the 
so-called Francis Wray had never been 
made public, and the disappearance of 
the young man was universally ascribed 
to the bitter disappointment caused by 
the discovery of the new will and his 
consequent disinheritance. Besides, as 
was stated by everyone who had ever 
known the family history, Francis had 
always been the most eccentric of human 
beings. At all events, he was never 
heard of more. 

Miss Lister, soon after the final settle- 
ment of her affairs, left England for a 
prolonged tour in the United States. 
And when last heard from, she had just 
completed the disgust and discomfiture 
of her Yorkshire friends by marrying an 
American—a Western man, nobody in 
particular, one Dr. Elliot Fleming. 


Lucy H. Hooper. 
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three stalwart sons. When he 

grew old and felt himself about 
to die, he wisely made his will, leaving 
his mill to the eldest boy, his ass to the 
second, and his cat to the third ; a divis- 
ion of property which gave great satis- 
faction to at least one child in the family. 
The third son, however, young Elsmere- 
Grieve, a thoughtful lad with very decided 


: ‘HERE was once a miller who had 













views on the rights of labor and the 
division of land, was seriously annoyed 
by the narrowness of his father’s prin- 
ciples. His brothers jeeringly advised 
him to eat his cat, and make a muff of 
the fur; but Elsmere-Grieve had long 
been a member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and he 
recoiled in horror from such a heartless 
proceeding. The cat, who had listened 
in some anxiety to this conversation, now 
approached him with an air of great 
sprightliness and self-assurance. 

**Do not be troubled, my dear young 
master,’’ he said. <‘‘ Give me a bag and 
a pair of boots, so that the brambles may 


not tear my beau- 
tiful fur, and I will 
provide for your 
future.’’ 
Elsmere-Grieve 
was not much surprised to hear his cat 
talk in this fashion, because, being also 
a member of the Society for Psychical 
Research, he had for some 
time ceased being surprised 
at anything. He wished to 
be as kind as possible to his 
sole possession, so he bought 
him the boots and the bag. 
Puss at once drew on the 
boots, which gave him a very 
brave and gallant appearance, 
cust some bran and sow-thistle 
into the bag, and hid himself in a 
warren hard by. Presently a young 
and innocent rabbit came sniffing 
at the bran. The cat quickly 
pulled the string of the bag, and 


carried his captured prize straight to the 
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palace of the king. ‘*My master, the 
Marquis of Carabas, sends this rabbit to 
your majesty,’ he said, with an easy 
disregard of the exact circumstances of 
the case. 

Now, the king had long ago made “ip 
his mind that he would 
receive no more presents 
from his subjects; for he 
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had discovered that whenever they gave 
him a trifle, like a fat partridge or an 
Easter lily or a Christmas calendar, they 
always expected something extremely 
‘ expensive in return. But on this occa- 
sion he reflected: ‘‘The Marquis of 
Carabas I do not know, and to the cat I 
need give nothing.’’ So he said, with 
much dignity : 

«¢ Tell your master, the marquis, that I 
accept his rabbit, and hold him to be a 
true and loyal subject.’’ 

The cat smiled blandly and withdrew. 
A few days later, he made his appearance 
with a brace of fine birds. ‘* My master, 
the Marquis of Carabas, sends these 
birds to your majesty,’’ he said, and 
once more the monarch was graciously 
pleased to accept such excellent game. 

This went on for several weeks, and 
then Puss learned by chance at the palace 
that the king and his beautiful daughter 
were going coaching, that morning, with 
some nobles. Instantly he rushed home. 

‘‘T pray you, my master,’’ he said, 
«come out at once and bathe yourself in 
the river.’” 

‘¢Nay,’’ answered Elsmere-Grieve. 
‘<The season is chill, and I love not the 
touch of water.’’ 

‘Have you, then, forgotten all the 
physical culture of your youth ?’’ asked 


the cat, reproachfully. 
see you swim !’’ 

This nettled Elsmere-Grieve, because 
his brothers had always said they didn’t 
believe he knew how to swim. So he 
went straight down to the river, took off 
his clothes, and plunged bravely in the 
water—keeping, however, within  pru- 
dent distance of the shore. The cat, 
after hiding his master’s shabby garments 
under a big stone, waited until he saw 
the king’s coach come rolling down the 
road, and then began to cry: 

‘*Help! help! The Marquis of Car- 
abas is drowning !”’ 

As soon as ever the king heard this, he 
commanded his postilions to hasten to 
the rescue, and they speedily dragged 
Elsmere-Grieve out of the river, though 
he was very angry at their interference, 
and protested with truth that he couldn’t 
drown if he wanted to, in water four 
feet deep. Then arose a fresh difficulty. 
‘Alas! alas!’’ wailed the cat, ‘‘ thieves 
have stolen my _ master’s clothes—his 
beautiful velvet coat, and lace that costa 
fortune.’’ 

‘‘ Ride back quickly to the palace,”’ 
said the king to the dripping postilions, 
‘and bring one of my best court-suits 
for the noble Marquis of Carabas.’’ 

The postilions made all the haste they 
could, and Elsmere-Grieve was soon 
clad in superb raiment, at which his 
simple manly soul indignantly revolted. 
He explained proudly to the king that 


‘“< Come, let me 
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he was not accustomed to such fripperies, 
and that he considered it beneath the 
dignity of a self-respecting son of the 
soil to be decked out like an adult Lord 
Fauntleroy. The king, however, paid 
very little attention to his words, and the 
princess was so taken up with looking at 
and admiring him that she paid none at 
all. They gave him the box seat on the 
coach, and drove gayly over the country. 
The cat meanwhile had hurried on 
before, and, meeting some laborers mow- 
ing a meadow, he said to them: 

‘*When the king drives by and asks 
you whose meadow this is, you must tell 
him it belongs to the Marquis of Carabas. 
If you don’t, you shall all be cut into little 
pieces.’’ 

Now, the meadow really belonged to 
a rich ogre who owned all the land 
thereabouts, and who was such a con- 
servative landlord that he had failed to 
provide his tenants with free schools or 
libraries or extension lectures or electric 
lights in their cottages or any of 
the ennobling boons of progress. 
Consequently, instead of laugh- 
ing at the cat’s threats and read- 
ing him a lesson on the rights of 
man, the mowers were very much 
frightened by his words, and con- 
cluded that the easiest way to 
save their necks from danger was 
to do what they were told. So, 
when the king drove by and 
asked to whom the 
meadow belonged, 
they answered with 
cheerful mendacity : 
‘¢ To our master, the 


Marquis of Cara- 
mas.” 
‘“‘T do as- 


sure you, 
sire,’’ cried 
Elsmere- 
Grieve, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘that 
the land is 
not mine, 
and that I am 
not, and 
never want to 
be, a marquis. 
Titles I hold 


ake. 
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in scorn ; they are the puerile playthings 
of an effete aristocracy. And as for the 
meadow, if your majesty will permit me 
to read you a short pamphlet I have 
written on ‘ Landlordism,’ I think I can 
soon convince you that the soil should 
rightfully belong to him who tills it.’’ 
‘‘Another day—another day,’’ said 
the king, abstractedly ; for he was well 
accustomed to people who wanted to 
read pamphlets to him, and 
had learned how not to listen. 
‘«What a_ beautiful sunny slope 
you have here, and what heavy 
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crops you are raising.’’ All this time, 
the cunning cat was scampering on 
ahead, and, meeting some reapers, he 
said to 
th em: 
“When 
the king 
drives by 
and asks 
whose field 
this is, you 
must tell him 
it belongs to 
the Marquis of 
Carabas. If 
you don’t, you 
shall all be 
cut into little 
pieces.’’ 

The reapers 
were fright- 
ened by the 
cat’s words, 
and made haste 
to do as they 
were told. 

‘cWho 
owns this 
fine field ?’’ 
asked the 
king, inquisitively, as they drove past. 

‘*Qur master, the Marquis of Cara- 
bas,’’ answered the reapers, as content 
as if they believed it. 

‘« The field is not mine,’’ said Elsmere- 
Grieve, defiantly. <‘*I am no pampered 
and idle magnate, fed by thousands of 
my toiling fellow-imen.’’ 

‘« How well your land lies !’’ remarked 
the king, meditatively. ‘It is no 
wonder your grain ripens early. But 
did you say you employed thousands ? 
Why, I have not that many laborers on 
my own royal estates.’’ 

The cat, now feeling sure that every- 
thing was turning out as he desired, 
ran on until he came to the castle of the 
ogre who possessed all this property. 
He had made an immense fortune at 
dime museums, and was as hospitable as 
he was conservative; so, although he 
happened to be very busy that day, pre- 
paring a banquet for his friends, he 
welcomed Puss kindly and offered him 
some refreshments. 





















‘¢ People tell marvelous tales of you, 
my lord ogre,’’ said the wily cat. ‘“‘ They 
pretend to believe that you can change 
yourself into any shape you please.’’ 

‘« Nothing is easier,’’ replied the ogre, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘ It is years since I was 
on exhibition, but I don’t mind show- 
ing you what I can do,”’ and instantly 
he became a lion. 

The cat, very much frightened, 
scrambled hastily out of the window and 
stood trembling on the roof until the 
ogre resumed his natural form, when he 
came back and pretended he had been 
struck with the beauty of the view. 

“‘It is wonderful! wonderful!’’ he 
gasped. ‘‘But the people also say— 
and this is plainly ridiculous—that you 
can turn yourself into one of the smallest 
of animals: a rabbit, a weasel, even a 
mouse, if you choose.”’ : 

‘“‘That I can!’’ cried the ogre, 
proudly, and immediately he became a 
little gray mouse scampering over the 
floor, whereupon the _ perfidious cat 
sprang on him and devoured him in a 
trice. 

He had hardly swallowed the last 
mouthful when he heard the royal coach 
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at the gate, and hastened down to 
receive the king and the princess and 
the exasperated Elsmere-Grieve, who had 
talked himself hoarse in a vain effort to 
explain his true position and views. 

‘Welcome, your majesty, to the castle 
of my lord Marquis of Carabas!’’ cried 
the cat, gallantly, and Elsmere-Grieve 
merely looked at him in silence. He 
had wearied a little, 
by this time, of 
offering explana- 
tions. 

‘*What a noble 
estate!’’ thought 
the king, as he 
entered the great 
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court. ‘‘And its owner seems a harm- 
less erratic youth, who would probably 
consent to settle most of his property 
on his wife. Why should I not make 
him my son-in-law at once?’’ So imme: 
diately, in true royal fashion, he offered 
to the marquis the hand of the beautiful 
princess, who stood by, blushing like a 
rose-leaf and apparently in no way averse 
to the proceeding. 

But Elsmere-Grieve waved her reso- 
lutely aside, . At last, he was determined 


to be heard. ‘Your majesty forgets,” 
he said, ‘‘ that Iam ason of the peopie 
and an aristocrat of the soil. Moreover, 
I have wide aims in life. It shall be my 
noble task to establish labor unions and 
arbitration societies and co-operative 
systems and land reform and local option 
and free lecture-rooms and penny science 
for the people and sane religion for the 

multitude. Think you that a princess 

brought up in the vicious and enervat- 

ing atmosphere of a court can be a 

fitting helpmate for a man who has 

society to remodel and the world to 
reform? Think you that 
I wish a bride with pearls 
in her hair, and no 
accurate knowledge of 
woman suffrage or chemi- 
cal cooking-classes or the 
rights of female labor ?’’ 


Now, the 
king listened 
this time, 
and was very 
angry in consequence, for he did not 
like to hear his court atmosphere called 
enervating and vicious. But the princess 
thought she had never heard such elo- 
quence in all her life before. She had 
read a great deal of serious and ethical 
fiction, and it seemed to her that Els- 
mere-Grieve was just like the hero of a 
novel. She even began to feel a little 
like a heroine, and was duly anxious to 
play her part to perfection. As for the 
masterfulness of the miller’s son, it did 
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not trouble her 
in the least ; 
for she had a 
well-founded 
conviction that, 
should she ever 
weary of this 
tone, she could very 
quickly persuade him 
to alter it. She her- 
self seldom took the 
trouble to be master- 
ful, yetno one in the 
royal palace could 
remember when she had ever 
failed to have her own way. 
She was quite prepared to 
have it now, so she cast down her lovely 
eyes and said in a gentle voice: 

“« My dear father, this noble youth has 
only spoken the truth. I am but a poor 
weak princess, unworthy to mate with one 
who aspires to lead so full and glorious 
acareer. Yet even I may strive to fit 
myself for this higher life. I will depart 


from the luxurious home of my youth, 
and join a college settlement, that I may 
be united with him in sympathetic toil.’’ 

‘‘And are you, then, a college gradu- 
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ate ?’’ asked Elsmere-Grieve, in soften- 
ing accents. 

**Alas! no,’’ replied the princess, 
hanging her head with shame. 
‘*T feared as much,’J- 
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Grieve, bitterly. ‘‘It is hard for the 
petted child of royalty to struggle with 
Greek roots and the inspiring Euclid. 
Yet would you seek to lead the higher 
life, with no knowledge of the higher 
mathematics to guide and sustain you ?”’ 

When the princess heard these cruel 
words, she began to weep very sadly, 
and great tears as big as rain-drops fell 
splashing on her velvet gown. Then, 
‘when she had wept a little, she gave a 
broken sob and turned away her head ; 
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and Elsmere-Grieve’s heart 
melted within him, as indeed 
she knew it would. Hestepped 
forward awkwardly and held 
out his: hand. 

‘©Forgive me,’’ he said, 
‘if I have seemed unkind. 
It is not.your fault that you were 
born ina palace rather than in a 
mill. Come to me, and I will 
patiently teach you all you need 
to know.’’ 

Then the princess, smiling 
through her tears, gave 
him her lily-white 
hand; and the king 
clapped him on the 
back and sent off the 
postilions, who sel- 
dom grew fat through 
inaction, to fetch the 
crown lawyers in great 


























haste, so that the deeds 
‘of settlement might 
be drawn up at once, 
while the bridegroom 
was in this yielding mood. The musi- 
cians began to play cheerfully, and half of 
the ogre’s servants placed the banquet on 
the table, while the other half were busy 
turning away the ogre’s invited guests, 
who by this time were clamoring at the 
gates. All was going charmingly, when 
the princess caught sighi’of the cat hold- 
ing his tail like a flag-staff and grinning 
from ear to ear. 

‘«My dear,’’ she said, softly, to her 
lover, ‘¢I have a horror of cats, and 
cannot bear to have one about my estab- 
lishment. Besides, there are my canaries 
to consider, and my parrot and my dar- 
ling little lap-dog. Suppose the dreadful 
beast should hurt some of these precious 
pets ?”” 

Elsmere-Grieve looked thoughtful for 
a moment. . 

‘‘He has been a faithful creature,’ he 
said, ‘‘ and devoted to what he ignorantly 
supposed were my best interests. Never- 


theless, he has proved himself to be a 
cat devoid. of truthfulness or integrity. 
His example would be pernicious to our 
upright and self-respecting household. 
Therefore I think with you, my love, 
that he had better depart.’’ 





IN BOOTS. 


When Puss heard this sentence pro- 
nounced, his tail dropped, he 
ceased grinning, and looked deject- 
tedly around to see who would 
befriend him. The courtiers 
all pretended not to notice, 
but the king laughed kindly 
and patted his smooth head. 
‘¢T will take the cat,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ if he does not fear 
the vicious and enervat- 
ing atmosphere of a 
court. He is _ hardly 
good enough for you 
young people, but he 
will do very well for an 
old-fashioned monarch 
like myself.’’ 

So Puss went to the 
palace of the king, and 
lived there very happily 
for the rest of his 
long life. And he 
grew so exceedingly 
clever that, when the 
royal records were 
being compiled, the task of writing them 
was assigned to him, which is the reason 
we have always heard the story so differ- 
ently told. It is the fash- 
ion of court historians to 
relate their histories in the 
manner the king likes best. 


Agnes Repplier. 
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HALLO! 


‘* Hallo !”’ 

‘« Hallo, Central !’’ 

‘* Excuse mea moment, but 
I am having difficulty in 
finding a doctor.’’ 

Exactly what the acme of surprise may 
be, I do not know; but I could hardly 
have been more surprised than to receive 
civility from a ‘‘Central.”’ And in 
what a quiet and musical yet resonant 
tone she had answered me! I ‘‘ kept my 
ear’’ at the telephone, as the phrase is, 
and I stood for a moment listening as 
she called up doctor after doctor. It 
was very refreshing to hear such kindli- 
ness and such persistence. At last, a 
doctor was found. But what was that 
laugh I heard through my other ear ? 

It is the office-boy saying to the type- 
writer: ‘*I guess the old man knows 
how it is himself.’’ 

I hung up the telephone and walked 
back to my desk with dignity. It was 
only that morning that I had taken the 
office-boy to task for standing and listen- 
ing at the telephone, and my rebuke had 
been aimed not only at him, but at the 
rest of the men in the office, who had 
recently been loitering altogether too 
long in the telephone closet. 

Usually I let the office-boy do my tele- 
phone work, for I have always considered 
it a necessary evil; but this particular 
piece of business I had not entrusted to 
him. I had received a commission that 
merning, from a fair neighbor of mine, 
to send her up an arrangement for the 
piano of Mascagni’s last opera. I had 
forgotten the whole affair until just now, 
and, to keep my reputation for prompt- 
ness and gallantry, I must deliver it 
within the hour. I could not well afford 
to leave the office, so the telephone was 
my only resort. 

Presently the bell rang again, and I 
walked across to the instrument. 

‘“¢ Hallo, Central !’’ 

‘‘Hallo! Excuse me for keeping you 
waiting.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, of course; that’s all right. 
Give me Trombone & Company.’’ 

The connection was promptly made, 
and I soon had one of Trombone & 
Co.’s clerks at my ear. 

‘* Yes, sir, the ‘ Cavalleria’ we have is 
for solo piano, for piano duet, and also 
the complete score.’’ 

‘¢No, Ido not want ‘ Cavalleria.’ I 
want the new one.”’ 

‘< Very sorry, sir; I do not know of 
anything of Mascagni’s except ‘ Caval- 
leria.’ ’’ 

‘*But you must have something of 
his. He has written one or two more 
operas.”’ 

‘< Wait a moment, and I will get the 
catalogue.”’ 

I stood waiting till the telephone rang 
again and my sweet-voiced ‘‘ Central’’ 
murmured : 

‘‘Are you through yet, sir? Here’s 
someone else wants to speak to Trom- 
bone & Company.’’ 

What civility does civility breed! I 
had a lingering recollection of the hard 
language I have used to and through the 
telephone as I replied: 

‘*T am sorry, but I am not through 
yet. They are looking up something in 
the catalogue for me.”’ 

At that moment and before ‘‘Cen- 
tral’’ replied, the voice of Trombone’s 
clerk came again : 

‘‘We have nothing by Mascagni but 
* Cavalleria.’ ’’ 

** But,”’ said I, ‘‘ you’ must have his 
new opera, arranged for piano. It was 
only the other day Mr. Trombone 
told me himself that he expected it ina 
day or so, but I really do not remember 
the name.’’ 


‘‘Was it ‘L’Amico Fritz’?’’ said 
‘¢ Central.’’ 
“*Yes,. *L’ Amico Fritz,’ *’ said i. 
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‘¢ You must have ‘ L’Amico Fritz. 

‘J will go and look in the new music. 
I have not looked there yet,’’ and I 
heard the snap of his telephone as he 
hung it up. 
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‘*T am a thousand times obliged to 
you,’’ said 1; ‘* you have helped me out 
of quite a little trouble, for I had for- 
gotten to go to the shop for it this morn- 
ing.”’ 

But there was no reply from ‘‘ Cen- 
tral.’’ 

I confess, it nettled me a little. She 
could not think me uncivil in thanking 
her for what really was a kindness. But 
then, my pique was dispelled as it gave 
way to new surprise that ‘Central’’ 
should have been better up in new music 
than Trombone’s clerk or I. 

I was working on some papers that 
one of the clerks brought me, when the 
telephone rang again. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ and this was ‘‘ Cen- 
tral’’ again, ‘‘but Trombone & Com- 
pany say they have rung for you twice.’’ 

‘Oh, all right; are they there?’’ I 
replied; and at once, like the trans- 
formation-scene of the pantomime, her 
voice changed into the rough tones of 
Trombone’s clerk. 

‘* Yes, sir, of course we have ‘ L’ Amico 
Fritz’ for piano solo, but you were ask- 
ing for piano duet.’’ 

At any other time, i should have told 
him he lied; but one does not make 
such forcible remarks before a lady, so I 
meekly said : 

‘¢ Very well, the piano solo will do; 
send me a copy here at the office at once, 
to Mr. Adrian Adams,’’ I continued, 
‘« Catteraugus & Opelousas Railroad sta- 
tion, third floor, room 2.’’ 

“All right, sir; it will be up in twenty 
minutes.”’ 

I must confess that I held the tele- 
phone to my ear for a moment longer. 
When I heard ‘‘Central’’ begin: ‘I 
am very sorry to have kept you so long, 
but Trombone & Company were receiv- 
ing an order,’’ I hung up the telephone 
with a business-like air, but with a guilty 
feeling as if I had been eavesdropping. 

Under ordinary circumstances, I 
should have taken that piece of music 
myself to Miss Tryon, that afternoon. 
She had certainly looked very well in the 
morning, as she ran across the grass to 
give me her commission; but to-day, 
when the man from the music-dealer 
brought in the paper roll, it lay unheeded 


on my desk till I decided | really should 
have to send it by the office-boy. I was 
behind with the work that night. As 
it happened, I had been in the office of 
the superintendent of telegraph, talking 
about various things which were more in 
his line than mine, telephones among 
others. I had grown very much inter- 
ested in the subject, and had spent more 
time out of my own office than I gener- 
ally did during the afternoon. Perhaps 
it was a pity I had not taken up electric- 
ity instead of the more usual branches of 
railroading. 

As I came back into my own office, 
I caught myself walking up to the tele- 
phone again, but, with an effort, faced 
round to my desk. Really there was no 
need to tell my landlady I should be 
back to dinner that night. She was 
always ready for me, whether I sent word 
or not. 

Somehow or other, I had staid later 
than usual. I had not done so much, 
though, after all; and when I rose to go, 
the pile of papers was larger on my desk 
than that on my short-hand clerk’s. 
Somehow, too, he seemed not so bright 
that afternoon as he generally was, and 
had to ask me a great many questions ; 
he generally understood me quite well. 

I have no regular route to my room 
from the office. The rectangular arrange- 
ment of our town makes all ways the 
same length, but it was probably on 
account of my talk with our superin- 
tendent of telegraph that I took the way 
that led by the general telephone office. 
I looked up at the wires, and I wondered 
which one led to our office and which 
one led to ‘Central.’’ But that was 
nonsense, because of course all led to 
‘¢Central.’’ A great many other things 
were also nonsense that evening. 

Here was the public library. I would 
step in: there and take an intellectual 
bracer before dinner. 

Our town library is one of the few in 
this country whose managers understand 
that more Americans can read and study 
in the evening than can read and study 
in the daytime. Accordingly, the library 
is open every night; and if the managers 
are obliged to economize, as they some- 
times are, they close the library in the 
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morning, but never in the evening, when 
it is, of course, most used. 

I have heard young ladies and college 
boys who have evening engagements 
complain of this, but I have never heard 
anyone complainewho has to work eight 
hours a day ; and the people that work 
eight hours a day include not only men 
nowadays, you know, but a great many 
women—shop-girls, type-writers, and also 
telephone girls. 

It was with an undefined notion that I 
wanted something clear-cut and accurate 
to brace up my rather wandering wits 
that I went straight to the science alcove 
and looked over the books. 

My eye wandered from volume to vol- 
ume—after all, they looked pretty dry ; 
perhaps what I wanted was something 
more entertaining—a volume of poetry or 
romance. But wait: what’s that new- 
looking book? A ‘Treatise on the 
Telephone,’’ which I have not yet seen ; 
that looks interesting, so I had it out. 

What a wonderful growth this experi- 
ment hashad! It is hard to believe that 
the whole thing has started within our 
own memories, but it is only yesterday 
that we heard Mr. Bell lecture on his 
new invention and were electrified to 
hear the cornet play forty miles away. 
So I read on and on till a feeling within 
warned me that it was dinner-time. 

I glanced upatthe clock. Mrs. Smith 
must be waiting dinner for me—or worse, 
making up her mind I was not coming. 

But that made no difference. I could 
telephone her that I would be up in about 
twenty minutes. Surely they had a tele- 
phone at the library. 

Of course they had, and it was with a 
genuine pleasure that I found occasion 
so soon again to call ‘* Hallo, Central !’’ 

But there was no reply. Surely I 
spoke clearly, and I tried again. 

‘¢ Hallo, Central !’’ 

What rasping voice was that replying 
with ‘* Busy ’’? 

I dropped the telephone as if I had 
received an electric shock, and realized 
that it was after six o’clock, and the 
‘‘Centrals’’ must have changed. This 
was the night ‘‘ Central’’ I was talking 
with now. Ofcourse, the day ‘‘ Central ”’ 
could not stay on duty forever. 
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With a sigh, I picked up the telephone 
again, and, after a long delay, succeeded 
in calling up my boarding-house and in 
arranging to have something saved for 
me. 

That night, after my dinner, which I 
regret to say was cold, I looked over the 
paper—which, as usual, had very little in 
it; but I noticed that one of my old col- 
lege friends was engaged to be married,: 
and that another one had been taken into 
partnership by the firm he was working 
for. My disposition is a fairly happy 
one, and usually I should have been only 
pleased at my friends’ good fortune ; but 
to-night I could not help comparing 
their success with mine. I had been 
very much pleased a year and a half ago, 
when I had been promoted to be chief 
clerk in Mr. Smith’s office, and I had 
since then taken a great deal of pleasure 
in doing my best with my increased 
responsibilities ; but to-night, somehow, 
all this seemed very hollow and unsatis- 
factory. Here wasI, nearly twenty-seven 
years old, and nothing but a clerk; with 
enough pay, perhaps, to support myself 
in comfort, but certainly not enough to 
marry on, as so many of my college 
friends had done, and probably not a 
quarter of what others of them were earn- 
ing, who had gone into commercial life. 

What a pity the C. & O. R. R. was 
such a small one! If I only were on 
one of the larger systems, wouldn’t I 
have a better chance? Mr. Smith was 
very kind and allowed me to do very 
much asI pleased. A great many of our 
last year’s successes I really thought were 
due to my suggestions, but there was very 
little Mr. Smith could do for me now. I 
doubted if I should succeed him if he 
were to drop out, for 1 was comparatively 
new on the railroad, and on the larger 
roads there was so much more chance for 
a man ; and really, when one was nearly 
thirty, he ought to think of settling down 
and becoming something more than a 
boy. A man ought to have an establish- 
ment, perhaps even a wife and family. 


II. 


NEXT morning, the newspaper was full 
of a railroad ‘‘ deal’’ long suspected, but 
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now announced ‘‘semi-officially.’’ The 
control of the Great Alleghenian Rail- 
road was to change hands, and the stock 
had sold yesterday ex-mystery. A list 
was given of the gentlemen who were 
supposed to be interested in the purchase 
of the control, and among them I noticed 
Mr. Silsbee, who was an old friend of 
my father’s. The Great Alleghenian 
Railroad, as we all know, is 500 miles 
away from either Catteraugus or Opelou- 
sas ; but our road was interested in some 
of the fast freight lines running over the 
Alleghenian, and we had been somewhat 
embarrassed by the penury of this great 
railroad while it had been in the hands 
of a receiver. My first thought was: 
‘¢ Now the Great Alleghenian will get 
some new box-cars and won’t hold ours 
so long.’’ My second thought was to 
wonder if old Stanhope would keep his 
place. 

Stanhope was the car accountant of the 
Great Alleghenian, and was one of the 
most shining examples of old-style ineffi- 
ciency. I had met him at the car 
accountants’ conventions, where I used 
to represent the C. & O. ; but I had only 
met him in the hotel rotunda, and never 
at any of the actual meetings excepting 
at the first session, when he occasionally 
dropped in to answer the roll-call. I 
suppose the poor old fellow was always 
at the hotel bar, for he never appeared 
the second day of the convention, and 
his letters always had to be sent to his 
room. 

Laymen do not realize the interest felt 
by a railroad man in news of this kind. 
A change of administration in his rail- 


.road is, to the railroad man, what a fail- 


ure or a fortune is in business, and all of 
us have seen our friends absolutely cast 
adrift by a turn of the wheel in Wall 
Street. 

I arrived at the office, full of the news. 
One of the traffic department men 
dropped into the office and was talking it 
over with me, when the office-boy told 
me I was wanted at the telephone. I 
excused myself and walked across to the 
telephone closet. As I put the telephone 
to my ear, I heard a faint ‘‘ Hallo!’’ 
almost drowned in the mysterious rattling 
noise which the experts call ‘‘ induction.”’ 


I answered and answered again, but 
could hear nothing except every now and 
then the faintest ‘‘ Hallo !’’ 

At last, I was obliged to ring my bell 
and call for ‘‘ Central.’’ She answered 
promptly, and I told *her I could not 
make the man at the other end hear, nor 
could I even make out who he was. 

‘«Why,’’ said she, ‘‘it is New York 
wants you; perhaps I can hear better,”’ 
and then in a moment: ‘‘ Hallo, Mr. 
Adams! _ I can make out what he is say- 
ing quite well. Itis Mr. Silsbee, of New 
York, and he is anxious to speak to you 
at once personally ; but his line seems to 
be working ill, and I fear I must act as 
interpreter.”’ 

‘¢ Pray do,”’ said I, ‘* but ask first what 
Mr. Silsbee it is.”’ 

As I stood there waiting, I could hear 
her, with great patience and a clearness 
of voice that certainly should have 
coaxed the most reluctant wire into 
obedience, assuring Mr. Silsbee she had 
Mr. Adams, but that the wire was not 
working well, and she would have to ask 
him to talk through her ; and apparently, 
after some hesitancy, he consented to do 
so. 
‘‘It is Mr. Eustace Silsbee,’’ said she, 
at last, to me. 

‘* Mr. Silsbee wishes to ask you if, in 
the event of his syndicate acquiring con- 
trol of the Great Alleghenian Railroad, 
they can have the benefit of your serv- 
ices in their transportation department. 
He says that their control is not abso- 
lutely assured, but that it will be neces- 
sary for them to take absolute control 
on the day after the annual meeting, if 
they can secure such control, and that 
they wish to have their whole staff organ- 
ized. He further says that, while he 
cannot name any salary which he can 
offer, he assures you that it will be satis- 
factory to you. He says that your 
father told him something about your 
present position, and that both of them 
think that, when they. are in shape to 
make a definite offer, it will be most 
satisfactory.”’ 

I was very much taken aback at the 
suddenness of this really brilliant offer, 
but I took the precaution to shut the door 
of the telephone closet before I said: 
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‘¢Thank you exceedingly for your 
trouble. Pray tell Mr. Silsbee that I 
feel very much inclined to accept his 
offer, but that I must first have some 
understanding with my chief here. Will 
you, then, please ask Mr. Silsbee first 
how soon the annual meeting will take 
place—that is, how soon he will want 
me—and second, how long he can give 
me to make a final answer ?’’ 

One would hardly suppose that I 
would be satisfied to hear my own busi- 
ness done in another’s voice in as deli- 
cate affair as this, but I had no fault to 
find with ‘ Central’s’’ paraphrase of 
my message. It really seemed to put 
things in a much better light than I had 
done. , 

When the answer came back, it proved 
I had not as much time as I thought. 
The meeting was to be within five days 
—that is, on the next Tuesday—and I 
must really give him an answer that same 
afternoon. It was in vain I pleaded for 
twenty-four hours, as Mr. Smith was 
away at the other end of the line; but, 
after hearing that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that I should give a final answer the 
same day, I called ‘‘ Central’’ to my aid 


again and commissioned her to try and: 


find Mr. Smith on our branch telephone 
line to Opelousas. 

‘¢ Central’’ called up the office of our 
agent at Opelousas readily enough, and 
he promised to try and find Mr. Smith 
for me, especially as I told him it was 
most important to me that I have a per- 
sonal talk with him. I was kept waiting 
an hour or so in a good deal of excite- 
ment, while his messenger went through 
the town; but finally Mr. Smith was 
found, and was kind enough to come 
round to the office. This time, the 
telephone worked well enough for an 
amateur to operate—I confess, rather to 
my regret——and I found Mr. Smith very 
cordial in the matter. He told me that, 
although it was so sudden, he would be 
very glad to have me go to take such a 
place as that, and that the next morning 
we would talk about a possible successor 
for me and as to whether it would be 
practicable to give him some preliminary 
training without violating the secrecy of 
Mr. Silsbee’s affairs. Mr. Smith spoke 
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so kindly that I really wished ‘‘ Central ’’ 
were on the same line to hear him; but 
there was nothing to indicate that any- 
one else wanted to speak to us, so it .is 
to be supposed she did ‘not break into 
the circuit. ‘ 

I was obliged, however, to speak 
through her when it came to answering 
Mr. Silsbee ; and it was a great satisfac- 
tion to be able to tell him, through her, 
that I could accept his offer, conditional 
as it was. 

I. hoped that he would say a little 
more definitely how much prospect there 
was of his securing control, but he said 
nothing except that he might possibly 
ask me to do a little business for him in 
the way of securing proxies. ‘‘ Some of 
the Alleghenian stock was held in your 
town,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it has been so 
nearly worthless that I fear the holders 
may forget that they hold it. We have 
had great difficulty in getting informa- 
tion as to the actual holders of the 
stock,’’ said he. ‘‘ Of course, we can get 
no help in this from the gentlemen who 
are nominally in control of the road, 
and we have had a good deal of difficulty 
in getting our majority together.’’ 

There are few things so pleasant as 
thinking over the immediate prospect of 
a probable success. You can imagine 
how eagerly I looked up a map of the 
Great Alleghenian system, counted up its 
mileage, and speculated as to its present 
and future management. The road had 
always had a name for taking care of its 
old employés, so I supposed old Stan- 
hope would be retained. If the place 
was to be better than the one I had 
now, of course Stanhope would report 
to me, and I could probably shelve him 
without hurting his self-esteem. I con- 
fess, I rather wondered what my title 
would be, or whether I would have any 
title, or only take a department under 
the general superintendent or general 
manager. I speculated as to whether 
the C. & O.’s methods would work with 
a larger railroad, or whether new ones 
would have to be devised; and that 
night I dreamed of consolidations, of 
promotions, of annual passes, and of 
special cars. 

Next day and the next were very tame 
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affairs, after my great excitement. I had 
a letter from Mr. Silsbee, confirming our 
talk by telephone, which I acknowl- 
edged, but I could do no more. I had 
my routine duties, which occupied me 
pretty well; of course,*as things were, 
it was hardly worth while to start in on 
anything new, and in the evening I 
devoured Poor’s Manual and looked up 
in the encyclopedia the States and cities 
with whose affairs I might soon have a 
tangible interest. 

Nothing more came from Mr. Silsbee 
until Monday, and then I was called to 
the telephone again quite early in the 
morning. The line was still working 
badly, and again I received my news 
through my friend ‘‘ Central.’’ When I 
heard her voice again, which I somehow 
associated with my good fortune, I felt 
a shade of remorse at not having thought 
of her—at least, of not having thought 
of her very much—through the last few 
days. 

This time, Mr. Silsbee did not seem 
so confident-of the result of his enter- 
prise. He gave me no details, but said 
that there was a block of three thousand 
shares of Great Alleghenian stock held 


in Catteraugus by a certain Miss Anne‘ 


Jane Pemberton. ‘They had written to 
her, but could get no reply. 

She had been an original subscriber 
for the stock some forty years ago, so 
that she must be quite an old lady, and 
she might have married or died. Could 
I do anything in the way of finding out 
about this stock? I was to employ a 
lawyer. if necessary. They had gained 
these particulars only a few moments 
before. 

My first thought, of course, was the 
city directory ; but it did not help me at 
all. There were plenty of Pembertons 
in town, butno Anne Jane Pemberton. 
In going down the list, however, I ran 
across the name of a Pemberton, a young 
man whom I knew slightly, and whose 
family, I believed, had lived in Catter- 
augus for a long time. I then looked 
him up in the telephone list, and found 
that he was a subscriber. Before actu- 
ally starting for a needle-in-the-haystack 
hunt in the registry of wills or the 
church records, I would try this Frank 
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Pemberton. I rang him up, and after a 
little wait he answered me. I asked him 
if he knew anything of a lady whose 
name was, or had been, Anne Jane Pem- 
berton, and he told me no, that there 
was no one of that name in his family; 
but he added that there were two fami- 
lies of the name in town, and that there 
might be someone of that name in the 
other branch. The only man who he 
thought could give me the genealogy of 
the family was now abroad. Mr. Pem- 
berton seemed in a hurry, and I did not 
detain him longer. 

I was more discouraged than I should 
have been, at the failure of this first 
attempt, and was about to hang up the 
telephone when I heard ‘ Central’s”’ 
voice in my ear: 

‘*Excuse me for interrupting, but 
Miss Anne Jane Pemberton lives at 202 
Main Street. Perhaps she is the lady 
that you wish to find.’’ 

I was as profuse in my thanks as in my 
surprise, but I had heard so many sur- 
prising things through the telephone 
lately that I had become somewhat used 
to them. 

I took my hat and hurried out to 
Main Street, which was not far from the 
office. I had often noticed the house at 
202, the last ‘‘ mansion ’’ left in a street 
which had long since ceased to be a 
street of homes and was now half a busi- 
ness street and half aslum. The house 
seemed more forlorn than ever, as I 
walked up to it this time. Everything, 
to be sure, was whole, and everything 
was clean; but the woodwork did so 
much need a new coat of paint, and the 
mortar of the house-walls and of the 
garden-walls was visibly disintegrating. 
The steps were occupied by a company 
of ragged children of the neighborhood, 
who scattered at my approach, but 
returned to watch me from the edge of 
the sidewalk. 

The house had been built before door- 
bells came in, so that I was obliged to 
use the great knocker, which, with its 
bright polish, looked absurdly prosperous 
upon the battered paint of the door. 
All the blinds in the front were closed, 
and I had to knock more than once 
before the door was partly opened. 
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The colored woman who had opened 
the door looked at me with .great sus- 
picion, but took my card and said that 
she would tell Miss Pemberton that I 
wished tosee her. I have never seen so 
thin a negro as this was, and her want of 
flesh gave her features an unnatural sharp- 
ness. The hall was dark. I felt that 
there was no carpet on the floor; but the 
large drawing-room, into which I was 
ushered, was covered by a carpet which 
had once been a fine one and was dotted 
here and there with threadbare chairs 
and sofas which had once been gilded 
and perhaps in their time magnificent. 

I was not kept waiting long, for the 
door shortly opened and I was met by a 
little old lady with strangely black hair 
over her thin set features, dressed com- 
pletely in black, who bade me be seated 
and then sat opposite to me with pursed 
lips. 

I told her my story: that I was com- 
missioned by a syndicate of gentlemen 
in New York to ask her to give them her 
proxy in the coming election of the 
Great Alleghenian Railroad. Isaid that 
they had been informed that she owned 
a large block of the stock, and added that 
in my mind there was no doubt that, with 
the influence and capital which they 
commanded, the outlook for dividends to 
the stockholders was very bright. 

Miss Pemberton sat stiffly in her chair, 
without speaking a word. When I had 
finished my oration, which seemed to me 
to grow lamer and lamer as it hobbled 
toward completion, she said: 

‘¢T do not make it a’ practice to talk 
business to strangers, and you do not 
appear to realize that you have no posi- 
tive information that I am interested in 
this company. I must request you to 
refer the gentlemen of whom you speak 
to my lawyers, Messrs. Arnold & Jones.”’ 

Then she rose. So did I. She 
bowed slightly, and there was nothing 
for it but to go out again. ‘The thin 
colored woman was waiting in the hall, 
and the door slammed loudly behind me. 
The covey of children scattered again, 
and I found myself on the way to the 
office. At the first apothecary’s shop, I 
looked Messrs. Arnold & Jones up in the 
directory. Their place was very far 
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up-town, so far that I could hardly spare 
the time to gothere. I would have to 
trust the telephone again. 

I readily secured the ear of one of their 
clerks, and, after a good deal of argu- 
ment, succeeded in getting Mr. Jones of 
the firm to come to the telephone. I 
took the precaution of introducing 
myself to him and to refer to my chief, 
Mr. Smith, and some other gentlemen 
connected with the railroad, and then 
opened my business in as few words as 
possible. Mr. Jones heard me almost 
without speaking, very much as Miss 
Pemberton had done, and I could not 
help feeling a coldness in his monosyl- 
lables. Finally he said: 

‘<7 hardly think it worth while, Mr. 
Adams, to take this case up with our 
principal. She has always relied on us 
to vote her stock, and we have every 
confidence in the present management.”’ 

I reminded him that the annual meet- 
ing took place on the morrow; but, 
before he could reply, our connection 
was broken. Inf an instant, I heard 
‘“<Central’’ saying that New York 
wanted to talk to me again. I asked to 
have the lawyers for a moment more, but 
it was only to receive Mr. Jones’s rather 
dry response that he was perfectly well 
aware of the hour of the meeting, and he 
would take steps to see that Miss Pem- 
berton’s interests were not neglected. 
Then I could hear the click of his tele- 
phone as he hung it up, and at once 
‘«Central’’ began to interpret Mr. Sils- 
bee to me again. Mr. Silsbee spoke 
very frankly and told me that they 
had been disappointed in regard to 
the proxies for some stock held abroad, 
which they had counted upon, and he 
went on to say that Miss Pemberton’s 
three thousand shares might be really of 
great assistance to them. I was obliged 
to tell him in a few words that, although 
I had succeeded in finding Miss Pem- 
berton and her lawyers, they had given 
me no’ encouragement. Mr. Silsbee 
asked about the matter quite in detail, 
and explained to me more at length than 
he had before his intentions in regard to 
the property, which, if carried out, could 
hardly fail to make the stock much more 
valuable. I then was obliged to tell him 
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exactly what Miss Pemberton’s lawyers 
had told me, and he agreed with me that 
the case was hopeless so far as her stock 
was concerned. And so our interview 
for that day was ended. 

As soon as ‘‘Central’’ had repeated 
to me Mr. Silsbee’s good-bye, she said : 

‘¢ Excuse me, but ’’—and then there 
was a slight hesitation—‘‘a lady here is 
anxious to be recommended to a reliable 
lawyer. She has had difficulty ’’—and 
here again she paused as if she were 
being prompted—‘< she has had difficulty 
with her agent, and wants a new one at 
once.”’ 

The first I had heard of ‘‘ Central’”’ 
was her attempts to find a doctor in an 
urgent case, so I was hardly surprised to 
find her engaged in hunting lawyers. I 
gave her the name of Mr. Knight, a gen- 
tleman whom I knew well and who is 
well known in town for his careful man- 
agement of property, and was going on 
to give her some other names when she 
said : 

‘«¢ Thank you, no,one is quite enough,”’ 
and that was all. 


Ill. 


NExT morning, the papers were again 
full of the Great Alleghenian deal, and 
recorded the rapid advance of its stock 
under the-struggle for control. Before 
the first announcement had been made, 
the’stock had had a merely nominal value, 
wavering between 8 and 10; and I had 
been told that, if any large block had 
been offered, it would probably have had 
no takers. On the announcement of 
which I have spoken, the stock had at 
once become firmer; and as the present 
management appeared to hold nearly a 
majority in proxies and stock, and as the 
new syndicate was as firmly holding its 
acquisitions, the stock had risen rapidly. 
As I looked at the quotations that morn- 
ing, I could not help thinking that, if 
Miss Pemberton really did own‘the three 
thousand shares, she was very much 
richer to-day than she had been five days 
ago. Although the old lady had been 


far from cordial to me, yet her bearing 
amid her apparent poverty had impressed 
me, and I could not help hoping that 
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she had held on to her stock and that she 
was now in a position to rehabilitate her 
old house. Then it struck me that, if I 
were fortunate enough to bea success on 
the Great Alleghenian, my success might 
still further influence the old lady’s 
fortune. 

I was glad of my routine work that 
morning, to keep my mind off the meet- 
ing in New York, which interested me 
so much. It was to be called at ten 
o'clock, so that I could hardly expect to 
hear anything before late that afternoon, 
if I heard anything at all that day. I 
knew no one in New York who could 
send me the news, and Mr. Silsbee would 
undoubtedly have more important mat- 
ters on hand than to tell me whether he 
wanted me or not. At lunch-time, I 
walked down to the newspaper offices ; 
but they had no news of the meeting, 
nor had any of the brokers in our little 
Chamber of Commerce. 

When I came back to the office, mat- 
ters lagged worse than ever, and it was 
not till after three o’clock that they told 
me I was wanted at the telephone. This 
was in itself a good sign; for, if the 
election had gone wrong, surely no one 
would be in a hurry to let me know. 

I put the telephone to my ear with 
mingled hopes and fears. 

‘¢ Hallo, Central !’’ 

‘*Hallo, Mr. Adams!’’ was ‘¢ Cen- 
tral’s’’ reply. 

‘< Yes, this is Mr. Adams.”’ 

‘*T am glad to say it’s all right, Mr. 
Adams. One of Mr. Silsbee’s clerks has 
called you up, to tell you Mr. Silsbee has 
taken the presidency of the Great Alle- 
ghenian, that he has secured Mr. Grant 
as general manager, and that he wants 
you as superintendent of’’—and then a 
pause as she was getting confirmation 
from New York—‘‘superintendent of 
transportation, they tell me, to report at 
New York to-morrow, if you can arrange 
~~ 

This was much more than I had hoped. 
Such a really important office on sucha 
really important railroad! I was about 
to reply when she spoke, apparently to 
someone in the telephone office: 

‘*Oh, thank you ; it was very good of 
you to relieve me so soon, but I will 
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finish up just now.’’ ‘Then: ‘* Hallo, 
Mr. Adams! they are anxious in New 
York to know when they can see you 
there.’’ 

I said I would go on the same night, 
temporarily at least. 


‘All right,’’? she replied; ‘‘ good- 
bye.”’ 

‘‘Good-bye,’’ said I, ‘‘and thank 
you.”’ 


‘« Good-bye, Mr. Adams,”’ she replied 
again, ‘‘and thank you too. You have 
done a great deal more for ‘ Central’ 
than you think.” 

I heard the connection snap, and, 
when I called again, it was a strange 
voice which replied. 

‘*No,’’ said I, ‘‘there is some mis- 
take ; I want ‘ Central.’ ’’ 

‘¢T am ‘ Central,’ ’’ replied the strange 
voice. 


‘“*No,’”’ said I, ‘I was talking to 
‘Central’ just now. You are not 
‘Central.’ ’’ 


‘¢ Qh, that’s it,’’ said the voice, ‘is 
it? Well, that ‘Central’ is gone.’’ 

I had. already arranged with Mr. 
Smith to be relieved at once, and I ran 
to his office to tell him my good news 
and to say that I should go that very 
afternoon on the six o'clock train. 
I should do what packing I could, and 
I would come back in a week or so for 
the rest of my things. 

I walked hastily through the office, 
shaking hands with all my old clerks, 
and then took a short tour of the office- 
building and bade good-bye and received 
congratulations from all sides. 

It was only two hours now to train- 
time. I had sent for a cab and hurried 
home to my rooms, where I packed a 
couple of valises. My trusty landlady 
had something ready to eat for me, 
which I paid as much attention to as 
my civility could muster, then took my 
cab back and caught the train by a 
hair’s-breadth. 

Next morning, I called early on 
Mr. Silsbee, and he told me a little of 
the story of the election. ‘‘ The news- 
papers do not say so,’’ said he, and he 
glanced at the flaming head-lines in 
which one of the daily papers announced 
his triumph, ‘‘ but we only won by a 
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hair’s-breadth. Indeed, if a gentleman 
of your town—a Mr. Knight, I believe 
—had not arrived just before the elec- 


’ tion was over, and changed a large block 


of stock over to our side, we should have 
come out second best. I thanked 
Mr. Knight afterward, and he said I was 
not to thank him, but his principal, 
Miss Pemberton. I wondered if you 
had seen Miss Pemberton since the inter- 
view you told me about.’’ 

I assured Mr. Silsbee that I had not 
seen her, and that I was rather surprised 
to find Mr. Knight representing her, as 
she had given me the name of another 
firm of lawyers. 

‘¢Well,’’ said Mr. Silsbee, << all’s well 
that ends well, but I am rather sorry to 
find that it is not your eloquence that 
decided her to vote our way. Indeed,’’ 
said he, ‘‘you may have made more 
impression than you thought. Old 
ladies like young men, you know, and 
she probably thought it over and decided 
that you were worth backing.”’ 


IV. 


Ir is not to the purpose to tell of the 
busy weeks that followed, of the days 
and nights that I spent in trying to get 
the hang of old Stanhope’s methods, if 
he had any, and in attempting to adapt 
them to my ideas. There never was, 
I trust, such another railroad so ill 
managed. The traffic department tried 
to run the trains, the operating depart- 
ment tried to make the rates, and the 
accounting department tried to prevent 
anyone else from doing anything. 
Mr. Silsbee had brought in only a few 
men with him, and had not made any- 
thing like the clean sweep that had been 
expected. He told us that he wanted to 
utilize every stone there was in the 
building, even if that stone were a fossil, 
and we all went loyally to work to adapt 
and rebuild ragher than to destroy the 
old fabric. 

As may be imagined, I spent at first 
absolutely all my time at my work, and 
took no recreation beyond paying formal 
visits to my new railroad friends. At 
night, when I came home from the office, 
I would try to distract my mind from 
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my work by a novel or go out for an 
hour to the theatre; but I found it very 


hard to keep my mind on anything 


unconnected with the Great Alleghenian. 

I would find myself again and again 
repeating to myself, word for word, the 
negotiations with Mr. Silsbee which led 
to my good fortune, and I would always 
begin with the time I had gone to the 
telephone about that piece of music and 
had first talked with ‘‘ Central’’—‘‘ my 
Central,’’ as I came to call her, to dis- 
tinguish her from the many other 
‘¢ Centrals,’’ telephone ‘‘ Centrals’’ and 
“«Central’’ railroads. 

As I went over in my mind the his- 
tory of those few days, I would regret 
that I had not gone to the telephone 
office and called on ‘‘my Central,’’ or 
at least made some inquiries about her. 
True, she had never spoken to me except 
on business, save her last few words; 
but there was something in them which 
would seem to demand more of an 
explanation than I had thought of then. 
How, pray, could I have been of any 
assistance to her, that could be compared 
with her assistance to me? An ordinary 
‘«Central’’ might have made it impos- 
sible for Mr. Silsbee to say anything to 
me, or might have sold the story to the 
newspapers and have got me into no end 
of trouble; while, through all, she had 
taken the greatest possible pains in her 
interpreting of my side of the case. 

Then again, if Mr. Silsbee was right, 
and I had had any influence on Miss 
Pemberton, surely that was owing to 
‘*Central’s’’ help. If she had not told 
me where Miss Pemberton lived, I should 
never have found her; and in a reverie 
of this kind, I would shut my volume or 
come home from the theatre. 

I did not get back to Catteraugus that 
week for my ‘“‘things,’’ nor the next. 
It was more than a month before affairs 
were so far straightened out that I cared 
to take a day off to ‘‘move.’’ I wired 
my friend, the landlady in Catteraugus, 
that I was coming on the night train. 
Next morning, she had breakfast ready 
for me, and, after a hard morning, I 
managed to get all my goods and chattels 
into movable shape. I then walked 
down to the old office to pay a visit to 
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my old haunts, and went a little out of 
my way to pass by Miss Pemberton’s old 
house. ‘The neighborhvod was as for- 
bidding as ever, and the street was as 
crowded with carts and children; but 
a great change was taking place in the 
old house. ‘The mortar had been 
renewed and pointed between the bricks, 
the roof was covered with men replacing 
broken slates, the woodwork had been 
freshly painted, and the shining brass 
knocker looked much more at home. 
The door was ajar, and the old colored 
servant was standing there; but she 
seemed much younger and plumper than 
she had done when I saw her before, and 
her dress was quite new. As I looked 
up, to my surprise, she bobbed her head 
at me with a half-courtesy. Something 
on my part seemed to be necessary, so 
I said: ‘*I trust Miss Pemberton is 
well,’’ and she replied: ‘‘Oh, yes, sir, 
the ladies are very well; but they are 
not at home—they are traveling.’’ Then 
she shook her head, and her expression 
changed: ‘‘ Very long journey for an 
old lady, ’way beyond New York.”’ 

I nodded and passed on. 

I had plenty of time for my calls 
before the train started back to New 
York, and I took another slight détour 
by the telephone office. It surely would 
do no harm to see ‘‘ my Central ’’ just 
once ; and if she thought it an intrusion, 
of course there would be no danger of 
my offending again, as it would be long 
before I got back to Catteraugus. I easily 
found my way to the office of the super- 
intendent, although I was conscious of 
an increasing curiosity as to just what I 
was going todo orsay. On arrival, how- 
ever, I was able to ask in a very matter- 
of-fact way, of the clerk who met me, 
if I could speak with the lady in charge 
of the central switch-board. He told 
me they had several central switch- 
boards ; and I went on to explain that 
this lady, whose name I did -not know, 
had about a month before been able to 
give me an address which I needed, and 
that I wanted to ask her for some further 
information. I intimated that at that 


time I had been working for the C. & O. 
Railway, and had been using one of 
their telephones. 


The clerk went out 
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for a few moments to make inquiries, 
and on his return said he was very sorry, 
but there had been several ladies hand- 
ling the telephone at that time, and two 
of them had since left the service, so he 
was afraid he could not be of assistance to 
me. I asked if I could see the lady who 
was still there, and with evident hesitation 
he consented to ask her if she knew the 
address of Miss Anne Jane Pemberton. 
On his return, he told me, with a look of 
suspicion which I did net like, that the 
lady knew nothing about Miss Pember- 
ton. 

Despite the look of suspicion, I asked 
him if I might have the names of the 
other ladies; but this he positively 
refused. There was nothing more to be 
done, so I left the office at once, quite 
a little provoked at mvself for having 
embarked on such a wild-goose chase. 
As I went through my old office to see 
Mr. Smith, I glanced at the old telephone 
with a good deal of pique. ‘There would 
be no use in calling ‘’ Central’’ now. 

Next morning. I was in’ New York 
again, and, after I was through with my 
mail, I took a little excursion through 
my office. As I passed my telephone, 
which I had hardly used, I stopped to 
hear the end of a colloquy between one 
of the clerks and some unknown. 

‘‘It really is not our affair to provide 
private cars,’’ said he; ‘‘ you really will 
have to go to the palace-car company 
and to our passenger department. I 
really am very sorry. ‘* Yes, 
it will be difficult for you to reach both 
these offices and get a car on our noon 
train.’’ Then turning to me, he said: 
‘Mr. Adams, here is a lady who wants 
a private car this morning. It is a case 
of sickness, and perhaps you will feel 
like doing something.”’ 

I picked up the telephone and began : 

“* Hallo !’" 

The reply came back and in the voice 
of ‘*my Central’’! 

‘«Then you really cannot help me at 
all ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, yes,’’ said I at once, ‘‘I think 
I can, as this is a special case. ‘The 
palace-car company have one or two of 
their private cars here now, I happen to 
know, and we have just time to get it 
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round to the train. It is our noon train, 
I believe—but whom is it for ?’’ 

‘Qh, thank you ever so much,’’ she 
replied ; ‘‘ it is for Miss Pemberton. It 
is really a great favor to us; for she is 
resolved to go to Catteraugus, and the 
doctor will not let us move her unless we 
have a car to ourselves. We are at the 
‘Victoria.’ How soon ought we to 
start ?’’ 

I told her if they started within the 
hour, they would have plenty of time, 
and that I would let her know the name 
of the car. So, with a good-bye, I went 
back to my desk and wrote the message 
myself, to Jones, of the palace-car com- 
pany, arranging for the car and its move- 
ment. 

Jones was prompt in his reply, and 
within twenty minutes I was at the tele- 
phone again. 

Even after the connection with the 
‘¢ Victoria’? was made, and I had told 
the hotel clerk that I wished to speak 
about Miss Pemberton’s car, I could not 
help saying: 

*¢ Hallo, Central !’’ 

‘*Not ‘Central’ now,’’ said _ she, 
‘only an ordinary unofficial character. 
So ‘Mascot’ is the name of the car. 
Thank you. Yes, Miss Pemberton will 
hold twenty first-class tickets ; and about 
paying for the car—can they send the 
bill to her at Catteraugus ?’’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’’ said I, ‘‘I know 
the address; and are you another Miss 
Pemberton ?”’ 

But the telephone snapped and there 
was no reply. 

Of course, it was necessary for me to 
look over our noon train as it was being 
made up, that morning. We were run- 
ning some new vestibuled cars upon it, 
and one of the compound engines; and 
as it happened, I had not had time to 
look it over before. I was on the plat- 
form as they made the train up; and I 
was glad of it, asthey might have put the 
car ‘‘ Mascot ’’ in the wrong place in the 
train. Of course, I saw that it was put 
in the rear, so that no strangers would 
have to walk through. When the car 
was properly placed, I walked to the 
head of the train, to look at the engine. 
Ag I glanced back down the long line of 
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cars, I saw an invalid-chair rolled to the 
car ‘‘Mascot.’’ A tall girl’s figure 
walked gracefully by its side. Behind 
was a porter with hand-baggage. ‘Then 
the station-master had seen to the chair 
and porters, as I had told him. You 
cannot distinguish features at one hun- 
dred and fifty yards, and there seemed to 
be really no reason why I should not 
walk back along the train; but, before I 
reached the group, they had all disap- 
peared into the car, whence the porters 
reappeared with smiling faces. 

It would not do, of course, for me to 
stare in at the car-windows, and there 
was surely nothing to keep me there. 
I looked at my watch: the time 
was nearly up. I faced about and 
walked toward the engine again. I 
heard behind me the bell ringing as the 
gate was shut, the conductor signaled to 
go ahead, and the train began to move 
slowly. Just then, I was touched on the 
shoulder ; and Jones, of the palace-car 
company, said: ‘*Come, go on with 
me a station or so, won’t you? I amon 
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my way West, and I would like to show 
you the decorations of the car ‘ Mascot.’ 
I think the ladies will excuse us. The 
decorations are an idea of my own.”’ 
And without a word, I boarded the 
parlor-car just ahead of the ‘‘ Mascot.’’ 
Jones is a pretty good fellow, after all. 

We waited a few moments in the par- 
lor-car while Jones pulled out a card and 
wrote to Miss Pemberton, asking if he 
might show the car to a friend of his. 
The porter returned in a moment to 
say that they would be very glad to see 
us. Jones led the way, and we entered 
the car. ; 

It matters not, gentle reader, to tell 
what happened then. If you have fol- 
lowed me so far, you know my story 
better than I did at that time. I could 
tell you ‘“‘my Central’s’’ first name, 
if I chose: you know her last already. 


I could tell you her early history, if I 


chose, or I could tell you her later his- 
tory; but that is the same as mine. 
Suffice it to say, ‘‘my Central’’ was 
soon and is still ‘‘ my Central.’’ 


Adrian Hale. 
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WEET day was tired and ready for her sleep. 
The sinking sunset flush for stars made way ; 
Along the hills, faint clinging vapors trailed ; 
And all the green of earth, the sea’s blue sweep, 
The warmth of flowers, the glow of crest and steep, 
Faded and paled into the spreading gray. 


The restless birds were still. 


In wood and glade, 


Where late each leaflet to its image swayed, 

No shadow fell, for all the world was shade! 

It seemed a dream of death, till, sudden bright 
Far in the distance sprang a household light, 

One tiny point of flame, that wavered, failed, 
Settled to steady radiance, and then 

The whole dark landscape thrilled with life again! 


Mary Anige DeVere. 

















WOMEN OF 


I'T'H the regency ot Philippe, 
Duc d’ Orleans, a new social 
order was speedily inaug- 
urated in France. ‘The 
inconsistent religious fanati- 

cism introduced by Louis XIV during 
his latter years made way for an opposite 
extreme, a startling moral license that 
threatened to exterminate the conve- 
nances formerly observed in_ polite 
society. Gayety, folly, and vice now 
reigned with scarcely any attempt at 
suppression. Never before was such law- 
less extravagance witnessed in the gay 
city. Entertainments given by the 
regent and court circle surpassed any- 
thing previously attempted. The much 
extolled ‘‘beaux jours’’ of the late 
monarch were tame in comparison. 
Everything—apparel, furniture, equi- 
pages, banquets, and fétes—partook of 
this fever of show and regardless pro- 
fusion. There was also the intense 
excitement of ‘‘actions’’—that fierce 
bank-note wave which submerged Paris, 
which brought sudden riches to some and 
reduced others to beggary. 

The city was no longer the same. 
Many special characteristics were gone 
forever. In the universal turmoil which 
prevailed, the salons were revived. They 
shone with considerable brilliancy, but 
it was not with the light of old. ‘They 
were vastly different. 

Among famous salons of the regency, 
one at least of the old type remained, 
although modified to suit the general 
transformation of things. This was the 
salon of Madame Lambert, a grande 
dame of the vieille cour—high-bred, 
refined, and of exceedingly polished 
manners. The Hétel Lambert, situated 





on the Isle St. Louis, was renowned for. 


its magnificent decorations, its carved 
mantels and staircases, its painted panels 
and ceilings, all executed by noted 
artists. ‘The main reception-room, called 
the ‘‘salon des muses,’’ and a smaller 
one known as the ‘‘ cabinet d’amours,”’ 
were two of the most beautiful apart- 
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ments in Paris. ‘The admirable collec- 
tion of paintings and bric-a-brac which 
adorned them were subsequently placed 
in the Musé de Louvre. 

Madame Lambert was a highly edu- 
cated woman, the author of several edu- 
cational works. ‘These were written 
principally for her son and daughter, but 
were well received by the public. In 
her youth, Madame Lambert had met 
Julie, daughter of Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, while Mademoiselle Scudéri and 
Madame de Sévigné had been her friends. 
She had also known Racine, Corneille, 
and Moliére, and could entertain her 
salon with anecdotes of these noted per- 
sonages. For the same purpose, lively 
reminiscences of the famous Michael 
Barron and Madame Champmeste, whom 
she had witnessed in powerful dramatic 
réles, did not come amiss. And so 
largely does the French character par- 
take of levity, she did not scruple to 
finish her evening’s diversion with stir- 
ring imitations of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
and Fléchier, the eminent pulpit orators, 
whom she had heard denounce with 
unwonted priestly zeal the vices of the 
age. 

Forty years of uninterrupted pros- 
perity was granted the Hétel Lambert. 
What complex divertisement the madame 
must have experienced during this long 
interval—what changes in customs, 
court, and people! After the death of 
her husband in 1710, Madame Lambert 
removed to the Hétel Nevers, in later 
vears transformed into the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. Here this invincible ‘old 
grande dame—she was now seventy— 
defying alike advancing age and the tur- 
bulent state of the times, continued her 
salon for twenty-one years longer. She 
issued invitations for a weekly dinner— 
a departure from regular salon etiquette 
—which was attended by the principal 
literary men of the city. But the fre- 
quenters of her salon, it must be con- 
fessed, were by no means youthful; for 
they were the life-long friends of Madame 
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Lambert, enjoying in this agreeable 
fashion a serene old age. Among them 
could be seen Massillon, the greatest 
preacher of the day, Madame Dacier, 
described as a woman of ‘ vast erudition 
and the highest domestic virtues, with 
liveliness and wit that charmed the social 
circle,’’ Fontenelle, Saint Aulaire, and 
Louis de Sacy—all of whom had reached 
the age of three-score and ten. Besides 
these weekly dinners, Madame Lambert 
received a general company every Tues- 
day evening. 

In this salon, manners continued to 
receive that scrupulous attention which 
constituted so large a part of the old 
régime under which the hostess obtained 
her breeding. Listening to what others 
had to say—although rapidly becoming 
obsolete—was here observed, and con- 
versation remained the chief object of 
the assemblage. It was also one of the 
very few salons of this epoch in which 
gambling was prohibited. 

Another celebrated salon of the 
regency and early portion of the reign 
of Louis XV was that of Madame de 
Tencin. In addition to being the most 
finished intrigante in the city, this lady 
was witty, gracious, and pleasing. Her 
salon, like that of Madame Lambert, 
was supposed to be one de la haute liter- 
ature. Madame Tencin was the author 
of several harmless romances, and zeal- 
ous in her endeavors to advance the 
career of young authors. But, apart 
from literature, another and more power- 
ful stimulant was to be had at the Salon 
Tencin. Gambling was there carried on 
to an enormous extent. Especially was 
this the case when Law directed the city 
finances. During this strange agitation, 
it was not unusual for fortunes to change 
hand§ several times in the’course of an 
evening. Not unusual, eitner, for the 
dashing Madame Tencin herself to pre- 
side at the table, where the stakes, high 
and numerous, would roll into her lap 
in showers—and stay there, too. 

Whether it was owing to fashionable 
patronage or the gambling or the three 
weekly suppers provided, or to all of 
them together, the Salon Tencin was not 
slow in acquiring a reputation for gayety 
and good cheer. Madame was so jolly, 
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so exuberant of spirits, that she pro- 
nounced her distinguished guests the 
‘‘ménagerié.’’ More than this, she had 
a mild form of livery for her learned: 
bétes. For their etrennes each year, 
she presented them with three ells of 
velvet for a new culotte. Fontenelle 
and Montesquieu, she called her ‘‘ bétes 
par excellence.’’ Fontenelle—‘ le vieux 
Fontenelle,’’ as he had grown to be, 
still made the rounds of the salons. 
Indeed, he kept up the practice till the 
end of his days, and he lived to be one 
hundred and two. Entirely deaf, he 
could still derive enjoyment from observ- 
ing the workings of society, and he 
seldom absented himself from these 
gatherings. 

In a quiet portion of the Rue St. 
Anna was the salon of Madame de 
Deffant. She was of noble. birth, and 
distinguished rather for caustic wit than 
beauty of person. Hers was a strong 
untrammeled character allied to social 
qualities of a high order. She lacked 
the vivaciousness of Madame de Tencin, 
being un monstre d’esprit ; but her salon 
was no less popular than that of the 
other lady. It was never famed for 
suppers or dinners, still a choice circle 
of men and women gathered there. 
Voltaire was an ardent admirer of 
Madame Deffant, and Horace Walpole 
most profuse in his display of friendship 
for her. ‘Two adverse causes contributed 
to increase Madame Deffant’s notoriety. 
Late in life, she became blind; but her 
salon went on the same as ever. Besides, 
she quarreled with Mademoiselle Lespi- 
nasse, her friend and close companion 
during ten years. How the fun-loving 
Parisians must have been amused over 
this silly feminine quarrel, that has gone 
into history. Mademoiselle Lespinasse 
had taken the liberty of receiving guests 
an hour earlier than the regular time for 
Madame Deffant’s appearance in the 
reception-room. It was an unpardon- 


able affront to the ‘‘aveugle clairvoy-. 


ante,’’ as Voltaire called Madame 
Deffant, and resulted in the banishment 
of the young lady from her friendship 
and her salon. In her double loss, 
society flocked to Madame Deffant more 
eagerly than it had formerly done. 
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What matter that the same people, hav- 
ing tendered their consolation and sym- 
pathy to the poor lady, on the way home 
called on Mademoiselle Lespinasse, whose 
friends had established her in a rival 
salon? C’est la mode! 

Throughout life, Madame Deffant had 
been an unbeliever, a_ scoffer at all 
religious forms; yet in her last days, 
meek and sightless, the glory of the 
world departed from her, she was glad to 
retire to the convent of St. Joseph, to 
await the final summons. Nothing was 
left her now, as she herself has written 
—this society-dame, this femme _ philo- 
sophe and esprit fort—except ‘‘la peur 
de l’éternity.’’ When first threatened 
with blindness, Madame . Deffant had 
persuaded Mademoiselle Lespinasse to 
leave her home in Burgundy and assist in 
the management of her salon in Paris. 
The young lady was of high birth and 
thorough education. In appearance, 
she was extremely plain; but her voice 
was rich and pleasing, and her conversa- 
tion wonderfully winning. To listen to 
mademoiselle expound an intricate phil- 
osophical question was to declare her 
positively beautiful. She was a learned 
brilliant woman, and assisted Diderot 
and D’Alembert in editing their great 
work, ‘‘ L’ Encyclopedie Philosophique.”’ 

Madame de Graffigny, lovely and 
spirituelle, was one of the few real lit- 
erary women who had a salon. She 
came to Paris from Lorraine, mourning 
the loss of her husband and two children. 
Her life had been a series of troubles, 
sorrows, and manifold misfortunes. She 
was gentle, amiable, and cultivated. In 
Paris, she devoted herself to literature, 
and the publication of her charming 
«Lettres d’ene Péruvienne’’ brought her 
immediate fame. The work went 
through countless editions and was trans- 
lated into different languages. It so 
pleased the Italians that the authoress 
was elected a member of the Florence 
Academy. Madame Graffigny also wrote 
several successful plays. ‘To this gifted 
retiring woman, the gay world hastened to 
pay court. She opened a modest little 
salon and received twice a week. Event- 
ually the company embraced only the 
élite literati of Paris. 
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We have now reached a distinct epoch 
in salon life. We are on the threshold 
of a noted eighteenth-century institution 
—the salon bourgeois. 

Bourgeois! That steady uncontrol- 
lable encroachment of vulgar trades- 
people into the charmed circle where 
none but aristocrats dared to tread! 
This despised class had hitherto not had 
salons. They were even barred access 
to them. But the regency had worked 
unlooked-for changes, one of which was 
the decadence of that exclusiveness so 
dear to the noblesse. Undoubtedly the 
gala days of the salon were experienced 
during the upheaving portion of this 
century. To have a salon was the desire 
of every woman who aimed at social suc- 
cess. Originally centres of advanced 
thought and intelligent conversation, 
schools of good manners and la grande 
politesse, they degenerated into common 
social affairs where friends met to dispose 
of petits soupers and exchange gossip. 
Moreover, the salon was now a necessity ; 
a raison d’etre existed for it. The slow, 
insidious, far-reaching power of knowl- 
edge has been impregnated in the French 
people. Its diversified shoots and ten- 
drils were stretching outward to the coun- 
try’s farthermost corners. Caste was fast 
being usurped by letters ; birth gave way 
to intellect. That most unreasonable 
belief in the ‘‘divine right of kings,’’ 
and the steadfast devotion of French 
subjects to their tyrannical monarchs 
from century to century, had at last 
received acheck. ‘The utter unfeasible- 
ness of their selfish play at government 
had become apparent to the more far- 
sighted: individuals. Public life offered 
no outlet for these rapidly increasing 
impressions, so the salons were utilized. 
They were the rendezvous for those hav- 
ing ideas to express, opinions to air, or 
political intrigues to develop. And 
these, we are assured, comprised a 
numerous concourse. It wasa period of 
absolutely new ideas, doctrines, and 
theories, which were successfully dis- 
cussed, formed, and enunciated in the 
salons, but put into actual practice by— 
the Revolution. So prominent a factor 
were they in the mélee, that they have 
been styled laboratories in which the 
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Revolution was concocted. ‘They are 
also credited with being the forerunners 
of. the press—the prime cause which 
created a demand for and led to the 
development of our great modern strong- 
hold. ° 

Out of the ranks of this impetuous 
power, this formidable battery of moy- 
enne bourgeoise, erected against the 
transparent blandishments of Louis XV 
and his nobles, stepped Madame 
Geoffrin. Of her salon—a famous his- 
torical landmark—Saint Beuve writes: 
‘‘It was the best regulated, best con- 
ducted, and most firmly established in 
France since the days of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet.”’ 

Madame Geoffrin was a striking type, 
even in our day, of the moneyed society- 
leader. Her salon, in’ the Rue St. 
Honoré, eclipsed all others and obtained 
European renown. Her debut occurred 
in good season, for Madame Tencin was 
dead, and her celebrated bétes, we must 
>onclude, roaming at large in search of 
pastures new—petits soupers and une 
bonne plaisanterie. Madame Geoffrin 
and Madame Tencin had been warm 
friends, and it is related that, in the lat- 
ter lady’s last illness, Madame Geoffrin 
was most assiduous in her visits and 
attentions. ‘‘Ah!’’ exclaimed the dying 
woman, ‘‘la rusée petite femme. Elle 
vient pour attrapper mes bétes.’’ 

Madame Geoffrin was fifty years of 
age when she opened her salon. Her 
education was limited, but she had won- 
derful tact and was a keen observer. The 
faults and foibles of human nature bared 
themselves beneath her shrewd penetrat- 
ing glance. She was seldom obliged to 
alter her swiftly formed judgments. Per- 
fect familiarity with salon life, in which 
she had moved for years, had ensured 
her a dignified bearing and easy graceful 
manners. Personally she was pleasing, 
and in dress her taste was admirable. 
Many a haughty grande dame, with her 
rouge and coiffes, her high heels and gay- 
colored flouncings—which only intensi- 
fied her fading charms—might pattern 
advantageously after this tall slender 
bourgeois. Unmistakably refined and 
elegant she looked, in her rich silk gowns 
of black or gray, garnitured with the 
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finest white laces. Her silvered hair was 
natural and devoid of powder, her 
countenance impressive with the lines of 
middle age. 

Having gained a fortune by. the Sys- 
téme Law, the father of Madame Geoff- 
rin was enabled to dower his daughter 
handsomely when she married M. Geoff- 
rin, a wealthy art-glass manufacturer. 
The artistic nature of his business 
brought him in contact with people of 
rank and wealth, who did not disdain to 
accept his proffered hospitality. In this 
way, M. Geoffrin not only encouraged 
his wife’s social ambition, but assisted 
her to form a distinguished circle of her 
own. The worthy couple took a still 
more secure step on the social ladder 
when they married their only daughter 
to a marquis. The glass establishment 
of M. Geoffrin was the foremost in the 
country. Mirrors made there surpassed 
those of Venice. There was great 
demand for them, as these articles were 
lavishly used for ornamenting the royal 
palaces and hétels of the nobles. When 
a fortune was acquired, M. Geoffrin 
retired from business and became his 
wife’s maitre d’hotel, a really important 
adjunct to a salon. He assisted her in 
managing the house, kept the accounts, 
and looked after the marketing. 

Of course, the elderly M. Geoffrin 
and his aspiring wife, their bourgeois 
wealth and social strainings, were sub- 
jects for considerable comment. It was 
a case of nouveau riche, at which the 
world loves to titter. Madame Geoff- 
rin’s social qualifications were universally 
acknowledged ;_ nevertheless, she was 
censured for her lofty aspirations, and 
her husband made the hero of countless 
ridiculous stories. In sharp contrast to 
his designing but capable wife, the little 
bourgeois gentilhomme was displayed to 
the polite world in the guise of a sim- 
pleton. ‘The most popular tale, perhaps, 
at his expense, is that of the white- 
haired old gentleman who for many 
years occupied the lowest place at 
Madame Geoffrin’s table. Quiet and 
retiring, he never spoke except when 
directly addressed, and then in a mod- 
est manner. Finally his seat became 
vacant, and some gay sprig of fashion— 
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who had perchance spoken patronizingly 
to the silent old man—would carelessiy 
inquire after the missing guest. Mad- 
ame Geoffrin would reply: ‘* Mais, 
c’etait mon mari. Helas! il est mort, 
le bon homme.’’ Evidently the consid- 
eration shown this excellent man in his 
own house was small. He had little 
talent for society; still, he seemed to 
derive a certain pleasure from gazing at 
the wealth, fashion, and 
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riences. She also possessed the faculty 
of animating and directing a conversa- 
tion in order to make it general. The 
private character of Madame Geoffrin was 
no less admirable than the outer side with 
which the public was familiar. A mag- 
nanimous large-hearted nature, she was 
glad to be of service to anyone, either 
with her purse or ready sympathy. Lit- 
erary and artistic patronage were secured 





culture that swept through 
his wife’s salon. 

It was after her husband’s 
death that Madame Geoff- 
rin attained her greatest 
success. Then his immense 
fortune passed to her con- 
trol. For twenty-five years, 
the Salon Geoffrin main- 
tained its supremacy in 
Parisian high life. The 
favorite resort for ambas- 
sadors, it frequently hap- 
pened that all the govern- 
ments of Europe were rep- 
resented there at the same 
time, while artistic, liter- 
ary, and philosophic dis- 
ciples found no pleasanter 
meeting-place. Visitors 
from abroad were always 
taken to the Salon Geoff- 
rin, and references to it 
are contained in the noted 
memoirs and letters of that 
day. Gibbon, Hume, and 
Horace Walpole were 
among the foreigners enter- 














tained there. So remark- 

able a woman was the pre- 

siding hostess that she has been termed 
‘« La Fontenelle des Femmes.’’ Without 
posing as a philosopher, she was extremely 
philosophic in her actions and methods. 
The absence of all disquieting elements in 
her social surroundings, and the cultiva- 
tion of perfect serenity of mind—traits so 
pronounced in the real Fontenelle—were 
important items that supplied continuous 
oil to the salon machinery. Conversa- 
tion was a particular feature of her enter- 
tainment ; for Madame Geoffrin, without 
being learned, was a good talker and 
happy in relating incidents and odd expe- 
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to young aspirants whom she introduced 
to the princes and courtiers of her salon, 
and by various devices she exercised 
unlimited charity and _ benevolence. 
Young men who had been ‘‘ formed ’’ in 
her salon were very numerous. The 
king of Poland was one of them; and 
when he reached the throne, he remem- 
bered the kindness of his early friend and 
graciously invited her to visit him. 
Almost seventy years of age, and the 
journey to Warsaw long and arduous, still 
the intrepid old lady hastened to comply 
with the wishes of her son, as she called 
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Poniatowski. The trip was quickly 
noised abroad, and along the route 
Madame Geoffrin was received with 
great éclat. Even royalty bade her wel- 
come. Marie Thérése of Austria and 
the empress of Russia entertained her 
cordially. And all for having a salon 
in Paris! 

In the soon to be revolutionized com- 
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munity, but one salon of importance 
still remained. This was the ‘Salon 
Helvetique’’ of Madame Necker, wife 
of M. Necker, the Swiss banker. The 
only child of the couple, Anne Ger- 
maine,.the future Madame de Staél, was 
then a little girl, odd and precocious, 
and always present at her mother’s 
réunions. Like other women, Madame 
Necker had a salon because of ambition ; 
but it was not social ambition, for she 
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was domestic in her tastes. She did not 
live for her friends, as most of the salon 
dames had done. Oh, no! Madame 
Necker had but one object in existence, 
one sun whose rays so dazed her that 
everything else was imperceptible. It 
was M. Necker, her husband. To her, 
this man’s countenance was << celestial.’’ 
Impossible, she believed, to look upon it 
without admiration. 
In this opinion, 
the dear wife was 
quite alone. ‘The 
public did not share 
it. M. Necker’s 
vast ambition to 
control the finances 
of Paris was not yet 
attained, and, to 
further this scheme, 
his wife exerted all 
the forces of her 
nature. She was a 
classically educated 
woman and excelled 
in conversation. A 
student of literature 
and science, she 
had sufficient re- 
sources for social 
inspiration, but un- 
fortunately her tem- 
perament was un- 
sympathetic. She 
was devoid of tact, 
soul, esprit—what- 
ever it is that ren- 
ders people interest- 
ing and pleasing. 
Indefatigable as her 
effort was, her salon 
success was only 
mediocre. Too 
honest by far for 
society purposes, she could not dissimu- 
late even for an object, and that the 
dearest wish of her heart. Her selfish- 
ness in furthering her husband’s interests 
was so glaringly discernible that society 
was both shocked and amused. While 
it readily attended the suppers, dinners, 
and receptions of Madame Necker, it 
was equally quick to ridicule both herself 
and husband. 

This salon proved very attractive to 
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Benjamin Franklin, then on his first visit 
to Paris. The great American evinced 
a marked respect for Madame Necker. 
She was, he perceived, a deeply learned 
woman; and the republican sentiments 
which animated her salon, together with 
an absorbing interest in money-making, 
were in accord with the tenets of the 
practical Yankee philosopher. 

Salons of the Restora- 
tion were mostly artistic 
and musical, although a 
few political ones existed. 
Music and art, strange to 
say, received a decided 
impetus from the Revo- 
lution. They not only 
furnished diversion and 
sustenance to 
many of the 
im p ove rished 
nobility, but 
were eagerly 
pursued by the 
young daugh- 
ters of the Fau- 
bourg St. Ger- 
main. To sing 
and paint and 
perform on in- 
struments was 
the fashion. 
The great salon 
of this descrip- 
tion was that 
of Madame 
Vigée Lebrun. 
A fascinating beauty, she was also 
extremely clever with her brush. The 
sole patronage that devolved on art 
during the reign of Louis XV_ was 
bestowed on her portrait - painting. 
Court ladies had a craze for seeing them- 
selves reproduced in color, and the fair 
artist narrowly escaped the guillotine for 
having executed a portrait of Marie 
Antoinette. The earnings derived from 
her art were enormous, but they were 
entirely appropriated by her husband, 
who occasionally allowed her a few 
louis-d’or. In refined and exquisite 
portraiture, Madame Lebrun has had few 
equals among her sex. Her atelier 
attracted the rank and fashion of Paris 
during thirty years. It was so different 
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from other salons, so quaint and artistic 
in its appointments, and the pretty hostess 
so altogether charming, that it was often 
chosen in preference to more artistocratic 
quarters. This lovely hard - working 
artist must have proved a veritable gold- 
mine for her rapacious husband, as she 
lived to be past ninety, her capabilities 
intact to the end. 

There were two famous 
salons of the Empire—seem- 
ingly a scant supply until we 
remember Napoleon’s intense 
and well-known hatred of a 
femme d’esprit. He would 
have none of her; yet, apart 
from the salon of Madame 
Récamier, the Thursday re- 
ceptions of 
Madame 
Bonaparte 
were the 
leading social 
events of -the 
period. Poor 
Joséphine! 
So lovely, 
graceful, and 
Captivating ; 
such a thor- 
ough woman 
of the world, 
that dispens- 
ing social 
favor was 
second nat- 
ure to her; 
so kind of heart, so loyal in her love and 
devotion for the selfish and unfeeling 
emperor! We must admire her beauty 
and elegance, her taste in dress, her 
skill in beautifying so as to defy alike 
her age and the younger rivals who beset 
her path. And when the dark days of 
sorrow fall on her crowned head, we 
cease to remember her petty sins, her 
-want of method and foolish extrava- 
gance. We see her only the humiliated 
woman, the discarded wife, the heart- 
broken mother. In her hour of bitter 


trial, a sympathy such as no grande 
dame before received is extended to her. 

The sad element so frequently dis- 
cernible in salon life is well defined in 
that most accomplished of its adherents, 
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that world-renowned beauty—Madame 
Récamier. There is a small picture in 
existence which portrays the latter-day 
salon of this celebrated woman. The 
meagre cramped apartments on the third 
floor of the Abbaye aux Boix—tendered 
her by the nuns whom she had often 
befriended —tell the pitiful tale of 
departed youth, loss of fortune, and 
the unstability of earthly grandeur. 
Her chamber is a cell formerly 
occupied by one of the relig- 
ious; the furniture—a tiny 
iron bedstead, a book-case, 
and lamp. Two pictures 
adorn the dingy walls, 
a view of Coppet by 
moonlight and Madame } 
de Staél’s portrait. 2% 
Flowers, of which she # 
was very fond, fill the % 
windows. Therecep- “ 
tion-room is equally 
modest in its appoint- 
ments. Both apart- , 
ments overlook the 
abbaye garden, where 
silent nuns pace up and 
down, and chubby 
pupils frolic underneath 
the trees. Only a few 


years previous, the lonely 
occupant of these rooms 


was esteemed the most beautiful woman 
in the world. She had all Europe at her 
feet. Some of the greatest triumphs that 
come to woman had been hers. But 
now! now, alas, it is the bitter that so 
closely follows the sweet. Mon Dieu! 
that it should come to this! Here in 
her straitened circumstances, society is 
chary of its smiles; but old friends have 
not forgotten her. Many distinguished 
people find their way to the Abbaye aux 
Bois, and climb the three old-fashioned 
flights of stairs that lead to her salon. 
Among them are Sir Humphry and Mrs. 
Davy, Chateaubriand, the Duke of 
Hamilton, Miss Maria Edgworth, and 
Alexander Humboldt. 

Madame Récamier was the daughter 
of a bourgeois financier, a singularly 
handsome man familiar with the habits 
of good society. Her mother, a beauti- 
ful blond, had a well-developed faculty 
for business. From extensive specula- 
tions, she amassed a fortune which she 
managed to retain through the Reign of 
Terror. When their daughter Juliette 
was fifteen, they married her to M. 
Récamier, who was forty-two. A woman’s 

success did not now depend 

on the decision of an 
exclusive soci- 
ety, conse- 
quently 
the ex- 
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cellent business standing of M. Récamier 
and the beauty of his young wife immedi- 
ately attracted the fluctuating Parisians. 
Their house in the Rue de Mont Blanc 
was among the palatial residences of the 
city, arranged in the new style then pre- 
vailing. The bed alone of Madame 
Récamier was a much-talked-of article. 
It was of mahogany, heavily enriched 
with ormolu and bronze. ‘The dais on 
which it rested, together with the steps, 
was of the same costly materials. 

Madame Récamier’s beauty was of the 
delicate Madonna style. ‘The dark hair 
curled naturally, the eyes were a chang- 
ing violet-gray. <A fair rose-tinted com- 
plexion, a frank arch face, a small well- 
poised head, and an elegant sinuous 
figure completed the striking ensemble. 
Wherever she went, this beauty was 
remarked and admired. Having been 
solicited to hand around the contribu- 
tion-basket in the Church of St. Roch 
for a charitable purpose, she had the sat- 
isfaction of beholding an immense throng 
mounted on pews and pillars and on side 
altars, hungry for a glimpse of her won- 
drous loveliness. The collection amounted 
to twenty thousand francs, at a time 
when religious observances were but 
slowly being revived. 

The disposition which accompanied 
this excessive fairness was singularly 
benign. She was serene and even-tem- 
pered. If she had emotions, they were 
held well in check; no one ever per- 
. ceived them. Guizot the historian and 
“other writers acknowledge Madame 
Récamier’s rare beauty of person and 
character and the power she exerted over 
all who came within her-influence. She 
attracted literary men without effort. 
Possessed of a taste for letters, she could 
express delicate admiration to authors 
regarding their works, and she had a 
sweet method of spreading balm on lit- 
erary animosity and rivalry. Thus, the 
friendship of La Harpe, Ballanche, 
Chateaubriand, Mathieu de Montmo- 
rency, and Madame de Staél was hers 
throughout her life. She was an adept 
in drawing out the lore from these cul- 
tivated brains, of astonishing them with 
their own brilliancy. This was apt to 
cause a reaction by which Madame 
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Récamier was credited with ideas and 
subjects she did not possess, which were 
in reality the property of her guests. 
Her own mind was not of the profound 
oraer ; deep thought never emanated from 
it. In default of this, she was well aware 
that the words of Jean Paul, “ Bien 
ecouter c’est presque repondi,’’ contained 
a conversational secret. She was conse- 
quently a good listener. Saint Beuve 
says she listened ‘‘ avec seduction.’’ 

Lucian -Bonaparte was one of the manly 
legion scorched in the flame of her 
charms; and his brother, the great 
Napoleon, was not unmindful of them. 
He honored her with an invitation to 
his court, but the beauty declined on the 
plea of natural timidity and the desire 
for social independence. Napoleon was 
offended and never forgave the slight. 
The world has been told much about the 
beauty and charm, the friends, lovers, 
and social achievements of Madame 
Récamier ; but beyond these there is a 
gap that no eye has pierced. A dark 
cloud, it is generally asserted, under- 
mined the life so fair to outward appear- 
ance. ‘There is nothing to explain the 
affirmation. She left no memoirs, not a 
line in reference to that inner personal 
existence of which she had been so 
reticent while living. The popular solu- 
tion of the enigma is that Madame 
Récamier, although married, was neither 
wife nor mother. M. Récamier was her 
reputed father; certainly his relations 
toward her were of a strictly paternal 
character. He treated her like a daugh- 
ter whose beauty and fame charmed and 
flattered him. If this be the key to a 
prolonged sorrow, Madame Récamier 
appropriated a full share of life’s philos- 
ophy—endurance. 

Madame de Staél professed the utmost 
friendship for Madame Reécamier, but 
the enemies of Necker’s daughter—and 
she had them in plenty—regarded it with 
little faith. It was, they declared, an 
adroit foil of the more clever woman. 
The contrast between placid beauty with 
moderate intellect, and personal home- 
liness but prodigious intelligence, was 
not without effect. While Madame 
Récamier invariably looked pretty and 
smiled approvingly, Madame de Staél’s 
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plainer visage glowed and paled with the 
fire of genius. With a marvelous com- 
mand of language, she talked and 
obtained attention; the other listened 
enthusiastically, her beauty proving an 
additional spell. In this manner, both 
secured public -notice. Having passed 
through the Revolution, Madame de Staél 
retained much of the habits, manners, 
and feelings of that stormy period ; and 
these, it is needless to add, were incom- 
patible-with conventional salon decorum. 
Despite her great intellect and wit, her 
abrupt ungracious manners and inatten- 
tion to the small rules -of civility 
rendered her even less successful as the 
salon lady than Madame Necker, her 





THE CROW’S WING. 


mother, had been. She was, in fact, the 
typical literary woman. Bonaparte was 
the avowed relentless enemy of Madame 
de Staél; as her salon was the centre oi 
opposition to his methods of govern- 
ment. In it, the art of conversation 
had settled ‘into broad political harangue, 
not the least accomplished in which form 
of: eloquence was the hostess herself. 
Such rashness naturally drew out the 
rancor of Napoleon. He condemned 
the gifted author of ‘‘Corinne’’ to a 
long and cruel exile. After Madame de 


Staél’s death, salon life rapidly declined. 
It commenced and ended with two 
women, grand among the greatest of 
their sex. 


Helen E. Drew 





THE CROW’S WING. 


Black as the gloom of a winter night, 


t. URVING sweep of a burnished wing 


Strong in a sense of hardy flight 
Over the woods and the mountain height, 
Winds and the white moon following. 


What though the lightning’s fancies played 
Hide and seek in the darkling skies ? 

Thou on the storm’s broad breast didst rise, 
Sailing on as an arrow flies 

Loosed at a foeman’s ambuscade. 


What though the hail made fierce attack, 
Beating down on thine ebon wings, ‘ 
Rain that chills and the sleet that stings? 
Naught to thee were these buffetings, 
Borne along in the tempest-wrack. 


Holding still to thine airy path, 

Silent, stern as the seal of fate, 

Thou hast learned an to watch and wait, 
Morn break soon or the stars rise late, 
Come what may for the aftermath. 


Send my soul on a sable wing, 

Death, when the darkness falls on me; 

Let me wander by land and sea, 

Free as the crow’s flight—yea. as free, 

Winds and the white moon following. 

Frucst Mc Gaffey. 

















CAPTURE, CONVERSION, AND MARRIAGE ©F 


POCAHONTAS. ° 


N March 2gth, 1613—I use 
the present-style date—Cap- 
tain Samuel Argall, on ** the 
‘Treasurer, an English man- 
of-warre’’ in the service of 

the Virginia colony, sailed from Old 

Point Comfort for the Pembroke River— 

so called for William Herbert, third Earl 

of Pembroke, a member of the Virginia 

Council in England and ‘a distinguished 

favorer of Shakespeare and his works’ 

it is now known as the Rappahannock. 

While trading with the Indians in this 

river, Argall was told ‘‘that the great 

Powhatan’s daughter, Pokahuntis, was 

with the great king Patowomeck ’’; and 

in order to effect her capture, he sailed 
for Pastancy on the Potomac or ‘ Eliza- 
beth’’ River—named for the Princess 

Elizabeth of England, who married 

Frederick, Prince Palatyne, and from 

whom the present royal line of England 

descends. 

It is interesting to note here that the 
mother of Captain Argall married sec- 
ondly Laurence Washington, of Maid- 
stone, Kent, who was the great-grand- 
uncle to John Washington, the emigrant 
ancestor of ‘‘ the father of his country,”’ 
who settled in this same region about 
forty years later. 

Soon after arriving in the Potomac, 
with the aid of Ayapassus, the Weroance 
of Pastancie, Argall succeeded in having 
the Indian princess delivered on board 
the ‘¢ Treasurer.’’ And as soon as this 
was done, he sent an Indian messenger 
to Powhatan, to let him know that his 
daughter was a prisoner and to tell him 
that, if he would send home the English- 
men whom he detained in slavery, and 
such arms and tools as the Indians had 
stolen, and also a great quantity of corn, 
then he should have his daughter restored, 
otherwise not. 

‘¢ This newes much grieved this great 
king; yet, without delay, he returned 
the messenger with this answer: ‘That he 
desired Argall to use his daughter well 








and bring the ship into his river, and 
there he would comply with the demands, 
and they should be friends.’’ 

Having received this answer, Argall 
presently departed from the Potomac on 
April 23d, and repaired with all speed to 
Sir ‘Thomas Gates, the governor of Vir- 
ginia, at Jamestown, to deliver to him 
the prisoner Pocahontas,.so that. he could 
conclude this peace with Powhatan on 
his own terms and on his own responsi- 
bility. 

Within a few days after her delivery to 
Gates, her father sent home, toward her 
ransom, seven of our men—also three 
pieces, one broad axe, a long whip-saw, 
and one canoe of corn. With sundry 
excuses, to which Gates replied ‘‘ that 
his daughter was very well and: kindely 
intreated, and so should be, howsoever 
he dealt with us ; but we could not believe 
that the rest of our arms were either Jost 
or stolen from him, and therefore, till he 
returned them all, we would not by any 
meanes deliver his daughter.’’ 

This answer, sent tohim in May, 1613, 
‘< pleased him not very well, for we heard 
no more from him till March, 1614.’’ 

Pocahuntas was not the only prisoner 
held as a security by the English at 
Jamestown at this time. ‘The Alcade 
Diego de Molina, a Spaniard of. Some 
distinction, and Francis Lymbry, an 
Englishman who was serving Spain as a 
spy under the assumed name of Maestro 
Antonio, were also held there as checks 
on the Spaniards and as ransoms for John 
Clarke, who was afterward the pilot of 
the ‘* Mayflower.’’ 

Sir Thomas Dale, as Marshal of Vir- 
ginia, had special charge of the prisoners ; 
and from the first, he took an especial 
interest in Powhatan’s daughter, causing 
her to be carefully instructed in the 
Protestant religion. 

On the other hand, although Molina 
was restrained as a prisoner, he seems to 
have been,. during his whole time in Vir- 
ginia (1611 to 1616), as active for his 
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religion as Dale was for his. ‘There was 
‘‘a gentleman from Venice’’ in Vir- 
ginia, a convert to Protestantism, who 
under Molina’s instruction was restored 
to his ffrst religion, the Roman Catholic ; 
and Molina claimed to have made prose- 
lytes of several of the English colonists. 

The ‘ Elizabeth,’’ Captain Adams, 
one of the ships sent from England via 
the Bermudas, to warn the colony to 
prepare with all expedition for defense 
against the Spaniards, arrived in Virginia 
oh May 24th, 1613; and early in July 
following, she sailed from Virginia on 
her return voyage, carrying to England 
the first accounts of the capture of Poca- 
hontas. She also carried ‘‘the gentle- 
man from Venice,’’ with letters from 


Molina introducing him to the Spanish 


‘ambassador in England as being a person 

perfectly: trustworthy, whose account of 
affairs in Virginia could be relied on, 
who desired to go to Spain and to make 
amends ‘for his past sins by revealing to 
Philip III the status of the English col- 
‘ony in Virginia. 

“A few days after the ‘‘ Elizabeth ’’ left 
South Virginia, Captain Argall sailed in 
the «‘ ‘Freasurer’’ on the first of his cele- 
brated voyages for removing the French 
settlements in North Virginia; he capt- 
ured Mount Desert and returned to Vir- 
ginia in August, with Captain Flores, 
Sieur de la Motte, Fathers Biard and 
Mentin, and eleven other Frenchmen, as 
additions to the list of prisoners at 
Jaméstown. 

In September or October, Argall went 
on his second northern voyage, with 
orders to destroy the French buildings 
and fortifications at Mount Desert, St. 
Croix, and Port Royal; after carrying 
out. his orders, he returned to Virginia 
in December, 1613. 

La Saussaye and other Frenchmen who 
left Mount Desert at the time of Argall’s 
first attack in July, 1613, having arrived 
in France and made complaints against 
the English, Sir Thomas Edmonds, the 
English ambassador at Paris, wrote to 
James I on October aust, telling him 
thereof; and three days thereafter, the 
‘* Elizabeth,’’ Captain Adams, was again 
sent to Virginia, where she arrived with 
the news of these French complaints, 


with Spanish supplies for Molino, and 
with silk-worms, etc., for the English 
colony, early in 1614, and soon after 
Argall’s return from his second voyage. 
And as soonas possible thereafter—about 
the first of March—Sir Thomas Gates, 
having taken the precaution to leave 
sundry hostages in Virginia, sailed for 
England on board the ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ in 
order to answer the French complaints, 
taking with him the Sieur de la Motte 
and the official accounts of Argall’s two 
voyages to the northward. 

The true stories of the staunch old 
ships, the ‘* ‘Treasurer ’’ and the ‘ Eliza- 
beth,’’ are stranger than fiction; the 
events in Virginia during the captivity of 
Pocahontas were of the gravest conse- 
quence, and it is necessary for us to bear 
them in mind in order to appreciate fully 
the importance of her case. 

The correct Indian name for the 
daughter of Powhatan, commonly. called 
Pocahontas, was Matoaka; but it was 
also variously spelled Matokes, Matoax, 
and Matooks. Purchas says ‘‘ that they 
had concealed her true name from the 
English in a superstitious feare of hurt by 
the English if her name were knowne.”’ 
After she had made some good progress 
in Christian religion, had publicly 
renounced the idolatry of her country 
and openly confessed the faith of Jesus 
Christ, she was christened ‘* Rebecca’’ 
and baptized. as she desired, being the 
first fruit of the English Church among 
the Virginians. And this was the crown- 
ing incident in her life and one of the 
important events in the early life of the 
colony. 

Soon after Gates left Virginia in the 
‘*Elizabeth,’’ Sir Thomas Dale took 
Pocahontas on board Captain Argall’s 
ship, the ‘‘ Treasurer,’’ and went up into 
Powhatan’s own river, now known as the 
York—either to move them to fight for 
her, if such were their courage and bold- 
ness, of to restore the residue of our 
demands. While they were up this river, 
‘‘parleeing’’ with the Indians, Captain 
Ralph Hamor made known to Sir 


Thomas Dale the love which had long 
existed between John Rolfe and Poca- 
hontas, by delivering to Sir Thomas a 
remarkable letter from Rolfe, explaining 
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the situation. And the king’s daughter 
herself acquainted her brethren with her 
intended marriage. She ‘‘ went ashore, 
but would not talk to any of them, 
scarce to them of the best sort, and to 
them onely, that, it her father had loved 
her, he would not value her less than old 
swords and axes, wherefore she would 
still dwell with the Englishmen, who 
loved her.”’ 

As the intended marriage received 
Dale’s approval, the troth may have been 
plighted at once, possibly before the 
future Yorktown; the gallant Captain 
Flores, who might have been present, 
may have acted as the friend of the 
young Indian princess, and France may 
have thus stood by America when she 
was first binding herself to Britain on 
the same field where. nearly one hun- 
dred and seventy years later, she stood 
by America when bursting the bonds 
asunder. And as the * ‘Treasurer ’’ wWas 
not the man-of-war to be found wanting 
when a wedding was in view, we can 
picture her, on her return voyage, with 
Rolfe and his betrothed on board, sailing 
up to Jamestown ‘‘swifter than an 
arrow,’’ all tricked out and with the 
red cross of St. George flying from her 
mast-heads, with the fanfaron of her 
trumpets and the drums, and with the 
joyous booming of her guns. 

The two Jesuit Fathers, unfortunately 
for the picture, had left Virginia; but 
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there were still diverse peoples at James- 
town, who may have been at the wed- 
ding—English and Dutch soldiers, sailors, 
and colonists; Polanders, etc.; French 
and Spanish prisoners, and Indians; and 
so we can easily imagine a very interest- 
ing assemblage at the ceremony. 

The marriage was solemnized in the 
church at Jamestown about the 15th of 
April, 1614, by the Rev. Richard Buck, 
according to the beautiful ritual of the 
Church of England; her father and 
friends gave approbation to it, her old 
uncle Opachisco, as the deputy for Pow- 
hatan, gave her to him in the church, 
two of her brothers were present to see 
the ceremony performed, and a general 
peace ensued upon it which lasted so long 
as she lived. ; 

Some five years before this marriage 
took place, it was reported in England 
that Captain. John Smith would have 
made himself a king by marrying Pcca- 
hontas, the daughter of Powhatan, the 
chief of Virginia, who was ‘‘the nom- 
parell of his kingdome.’’ And in Shake- 
speare’s play, ‘* The Tempest,’’ Caliban 
tells Stephano of Miranda, the daughter 
of Prospero, the chief of the island, who 
calls her a ‘‘nonpareil.’’ And Stephano 
replies: ‘* Monster, I will kill this man! 
His daughter and I will be king and 
queen (save our graces !), and Trinculo 
and thyself shall be viceroys: dost thou 
like the plot, ‘l'rinculo ?”’ 


Alexander Brown. 
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HUMAN 


CHRISTMAS. 


THE 
T may be interesting to my readers 
| if L tell them a few things about 
Christmas which probably they do 

not know. For most persons seem to 
think it began with the birth of Jesus ; 
and some are so narrow in their ideas as 
to say that no one has a right to cele- 


brate it unless he happens to believe- 


about Jesus just as they do. It will be 
worth our while, then, to learn how old 
and how human the festal day is. 

Instead of -its originating with Christ- 
ianity, it was not until the fifth century 
that the 25th of December was agreed 
on in-the Church as the day for its cele- 
bration. ‘The old saint, bishop, and 
Church father, Augustine, was born in 
354 A-D., and died in 430. As late as 
his time, he contended that the day was 
not of apostolic origin and had _ the 
sanction of no Church council. I do 
not mean to say that nobody celebrated 
the birth of jesus, only that it was not 
universally recognized, and no day was 
agreed upon for general observance. 
There were some who believed that the 
day ought to be the 2oth of May. 
Others were in favor of the-2oth or 21st 
of April. ‘The Oriental Christians were 
for some day in January. But Rome 
favored the 25th of December, and 
finally the opinion of Rome carried the 
day. 

To explain all this difference of 
thought as to the date, we need only to 
remeniber that no record of the birth of 
Jesus was made during His lifetime; so 
that now nobody in the world knows any- 
thing about it. Not only do we not 
know the day of the month, we do not 
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know the month, nor even the year. 
The best authorities now think He was 
born about four years before the year 
1 A.D. As to the time of year, about 
the only thing we are practically sure of 
is that it was not in December ; and yet 
the fixing upon that date came about in 
the most natural way in the world. 

To make this clear, let us note some 
of the earliest traces of the festival that 
we can anywhere find. The ancient 
Persians celebrated the first day after the 
winter solstice as the birthday of their 
sun-god Mithras. What is the signifi- 
cance of this? As the winter deepens, 
the sun appears to travel further and 
further south. The days grow short. 
The cold intensifies. The nights grow 
long and dark. «The dark and cold 
seem to be swallowing up the light and 
the warmth. With our knowledge of 
nature and our artificial provisions for 
light and heat, these things do not dis- 
turb us. Indeed, our chief home pleas- 
ures centre about these long winter 
evenings. But, to the ancient peoples, 
the night and the cold were veritable 
demons that brought always gloom and 
suffering and often death. Suppose we 
had no light after the sun went down, 
and only scant provision for keeping 
warm! Suppose, too, we thought the 
earth a flat plain, and the sun a god 
traveling across the sky and _ fighting 
with—and in danger of being overcome 
by—his enemies ! 

At this time of the year, then, it 
seemed to them as if their god, the 
source of their light and warmth, was 
either going away from them or was 
At the extreme southern point 
of his journey, he paused and stood still. 
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This was the solstice (sol, the sun; sto, 
to stand). ‘Then, as if re-born, he 
began to increase in power and majesty. 
He began to come back from the far-off 
heaven, bringing life and light and glad- 
ness in his beams. ‘This, then, just after 
the solstice, was the birthday of their 
god, and they celebrated it with all 
imaginable manifestations of rejoicing. 

In ancient Egypt, Isis was the ‘‘ queen 
of heaven,’’ and Horus was her virgin- 
born son. His wondrous birth took 
place toward the end of December. At 
the date corresponding to our Christmas, 
the image of Horus was brought out 
from the tempie with sacred ceremony 
and rejoicing, as the Bambino—the 
image of the infant Jesus—is to-day in 
Rome. 

Among the Greeks, the 25th of Decem- 
ber was celebrated as the birthday of 
their human-divine sun-god Hercules. 

In Rome, long before Christ, a fes- 
tival was observed on the date of our 
Christmas, called Natalis Solis Invicti— 
Birthday of Sol the Invincible. About 
this time, also, came the famous Saturn- 
alia. For three days, there was general 
festivity and gladness. Public offices 
were closed, courts of law were sus- 
pended, schools were shut, slaves were 
permitted to dress like and take on the 
manners of free men, and servants sat 
at table while their masters waited on 
them. It was a return to the supposed 
idyllic peace and joy of the reign of their 
ancient god Saturn, when all men were 
free and equal and before poverty or 
sorrow or inequality of rank had invaded 
the earth. ‘ 

This festival had so strong a hold on 
the hearts and the habits of the Roman 
people that it was found to be practically 
impossible to uproot. it. So it was 
re-baptized and chosen as the day for 
celebrating the birthday of Jesus. It 
thus became a Christian day, though 
retaining many of its old pagan associa- 
tions and customs. 
of exchanging gifts on that day was one 
of its original features. 

At this same time of year, the ancient 
inhabitants of Germany were accustomed 
to celebrate their Yule-feast. With the 
great yule-log on the hearth, and the 


Indeed, the matter - 
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huge fires roaring’ up their wide-mouthed 
chimneys, they proclaimed the victory of 
light and spring over darkness and winter. 
The central dish of their feast was the 
tusked and bristling boar’s head, while 
in its mouth was an apple, and _ all 
about were sprigs of green, indicating . 
how out of winter came the new life of 
another year. From them, too, came 
the decorated trees and the hanging of 
the houses full of branches from the 
woods. By turning their houses into 
mimic woods, they expected to induce 
the sylvan deities to visit and bless their 
homes. 

Among the Celtic Druids, the day was 
marked by the lighting of huge fires 
called Bel-fires (Baal-fires) on the hill- 
tops. This is the worship of the old 
sun-god of Phenicia and Persia. These 
fires were earthly flames in honor of the 
heavenly god of fire, then born anew. 

Christmas, then, though always fresh 
and new to the childhood in our homes, 
and that other childhood which, thank 
God, is always young in our hearts, still 
looks at us with gentle eyes which saw 
the gladness of the childhood of the 
world. Young as it always is, it is also 
as old as the dim traditions that are 
older than the birth of history or the 
oldest memory of man. ‘The trees, the . 
gifts, the carols, the garlands, the deco- 
rated homes and temples, the rejoicing 
fathers and mothers and happy children 
—all these were old when Christianity 
was born. We have put into the day 
new and higher and gentler meanings 
that have come to us from the life and 
the teachings of Jesus. ‘These, and these 
only, are our Christian part of Christ- 
mas. 

So true is all this that the chief things 
about the day which the children love 
have only been accepted under protest. 
Tertullian, one of the most famous of 
Church fathers, declared it to be rank 
idolatry to deck their doors with garlands 
or flowers, according to the custom of 
the heathen. Another Church father, 
Gregory, also protests against it. <A 


Church council in France, A.D. 614, 
forbade Christians to deck their houses 
with laurel, ivy, and green boughs. 
More than one attempt was made to 
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abolish it in England, and our Puritan 
forefathers in New: England looked upon 
it as a pagan relic of popish custom that 
ought net to be tolerated. © In that part 
of New England where I was born, it 
was practically unknown. I _ never 
received a Christmas present in all my 
boyhood, and never knew of anyone who 
did. 

Listen, then, to one more and, a con- 
clusive authority as to why this day was 
selected as that on which to celebrate the 
birth of Jesus. St. Chrysostom says: 
‘*On this day. the birth of Christ was 
lately fixed in Rome, in order that, while 
the heathen were busied with their pro- 
fane ceremonies, the Christians might 
perform their holy rites undisturbed.’’ 

But, while we put into the day all the 
sweetness and hope and glory of what 
Jesus has brought to the world, I, for 
one, am glad that its ancestry is so old, 
and that therefore it is a human day. 
Let us not make it a burden, and think 
of the cost of what we give or receive. 
But let us make it a day devoted to the 
happiness of others; so it shall be a 
prophecy of the day when the spirit of 
Christmas shall last all the year round. 

Minot J. Savage. 


THE OLD ROMAN SENATE. 

We read in many of our histories of 
Rome that Romulus founded the senate 
and gave to it its original functions. 
This would be a good capstone to his 
glory ; but, unfortunately for him, the 
senate was a primitive institution, com- 
mon to all the Latins, and reached back 
to a period long anterior to the separa- 
tion of the stocks. 

In the comparatively early history of 
the Latin race, there was a natural division 
into tribes or tribal families—not inde- 
pendent social units, but integral parts of 
a political community held together by 
a mutual observance of law, legal redress, 
and united action in offense and defense. 
A fixed local centre was essential, at 
which the people could assemble to make 
laws and to defend themselves against a 
common foe. The situation most favor- 
able for this purpose would be some 
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called 
‘‘capitolium,’’ trom ‘‘ caput,’’ the head, 


elevated position, which was 
hence our word ‘‘capitol.’’ From this 
eminence, the cognate tribes could be 
summoned by means of signals, usually 
the lowering of a flag. ‘This custom of 
keeping a flag waving while no danger 
was near continued for several centuries 
at Rome, until it was considered a guar- 
antee of peace and harmony, and all felt 
secure as long as*the flag floated from the 
Janiculum hill. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that a flag may be 
seen above our Houses of Congress as 
long as these bodies are in session. 

At this point, in the earlier days, a 
large encampment would be formed ; 
and as the sessions became more frequent. 
the camp would take on permanency and 
finally become a city—the chief city in 
the canton, the capitol. As the popu- 
lation increased and industrial avocations 
grew, it was deemed best to have a fixed 
time for assembling; and so the eighth 
day was set as the regular time for meet- 
ing for intercourse, sacrifices, and the 
transaction of business. By and by, the 
cantons became interdependent, and 
questions of common weal arose, result- 
ing in a league or confederation of clans. 
At this time, the council met first with 
one canton, then another, having in 
each case as a presiding officer the chief 
of the clan within whose territory lay 
the meeting-place. This wandering 
finally led to confusion, and by common 
consent a central point, Mt. Alba, 
became the sole meeting-place, and thus 
Rome was the capitol. 

As these clans, resting upon a family 
basis, were the constituent elements of 
the state, so the form of the body politic 
was modeled after the family, both in 
general and in detail. ‘The household 
was provided with a head. in the person 
with whom it had its origin and with 
whom it perished ; but in the community 
of the people, there was no natural 
master, hence one from its own rank 
became its commander and leader—dic- 
tator and dux. ‘This accepted chief of 
the united league became the ruler-in- 


* chief, and the subordinate chiefs were his 


counselors — the 
called ‘* senatus ’’ 


senate of Romulus, 


by him, its members 
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were patres, and their descendants were 
patricians 

At its beginning, the power of the 
senate was insignificant, scarcely extend- 
ing bevond the single prerogative of the 
senators to answer questions when asked 
and do as they were ordered. Romulus 
said: ‘‘I have chosen you, not that you 
be my guides, but that you do my bid- 
ding.’’ As counselors, they were sub- 
ject to the call of the king, and con- 
sidered only such matters as he might 
lay before them ; but as the power of the 
people increased, certain questions con- 
cerning their immediate needs required 
discussing. Thus it was that, in the 
third century after the founding of Rome, 
a new order of officers called consuls 
were elected, whose special importance 
lay in their ability-to convene the senate 
and lay before it whatever they saw fit. 
The regular days for meeting were three 
in each month, known as the kalends, 
nones, and ides. To any extraordinary 
meeting, the senators were in the early 
days summoned by means of a horn, 
later by a public crier, and finally by an 
edict appointing the time and naming 
the purpose. A senator who refused to 
obey the summons was fined. 

On the day of meeting, they could 
not enter upon any business before the 
sun had risen, nor continue ip session 
after it had set ; hence it became a stand- 
ing rule that nothing new could be moved 
after four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Cicero rejected a decree made in 
Anthony’s favor, on the ground that it 
was passed too late in the evening. A 
certain number of senators present was 
required as necessary to legitimate an 
act, for frequently a person desiring to 
put a stop to proceedings would call out 
to a consul to ‘‘number the house.’”’ 
When the senate numbered three hun- 
dred, one hundred constituted a quorum ; 
when five hundred, two hundred were 
required. 

At first, the king presided at all meet- 
ings; but when the functions of the 
senate grew until it was recognized as a 
separate branch of the government, a 
presiding officer from their own body 
was essential. ‘This officer was the sen- 
ator whose name came first on the new 
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not 
introduced, the senate would clamor for 
it until some consul or magistrate would 


propose it. If any measure was regarded 
as too general, it could be divided by a 
call from the senators. It was not until 
the time of Sulla that the initiative in 
legislation was obtained by the senate. 
In discussing any measure, senators 
were personally called upon to speak, 
according to their rank, though seldom 
any but those who were considered 
orators or prominent men were called 
upon. Each person, when asked, was 
obliged to deliver his opinion ; he was 
not confined to the discussion of a single 
point, however, but could harangue on 
any subject as long as he pleased. When 
one spoke, he rose from his seat and 
addressed the whole body, and not the 
presiding officer only. In the first 
period, they were addressed as patres ; 
after the addition of other tribes and 
the enrollment of new members known 
as conscripti, the form was patres et con- 
scripti. The only change made in the 
order of speaking was the introduction 
of the privilege of optional speaking ; 
but even then, the seniors spoke first 
and the juniors after, while those just 
admitted were expected to remain silent. 
In voting, they passed through the 
simple form of learning opinions by ask- 
ing and thus deducing the will of the 
majority up to the next step now known 
as a division of the house. When a 
measure received a majority, it was 
drawn up in a decree in words usually 
dictated by the first mover of the question 
or by the principal speaker in favor of it, 
which, after being ratified by the people, 
became a law. About five hundred and 
fifty years after the founding of Rome, 
it was the custom to vote by voices ; and 
in the next century, voting by ballot was 
instituted. These ballots were small 
tablets of three kinds: two correspond- 


ing to our affirmative and negative, and 
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the other was N. L. (non liquet, unable 
to decide). ‘The three were given to 
each member, who deposited in an urn 
the one which conveyed his wishes. 
‘They were then counted, and the major- 
ity prevailed. 

When the nobility seemed about to 
assume absolute power in the senate, two 
tribunes (afterward five, and then ten) 
were elected to look after the interests 
of the common people. ‘Their power 
gradually increased, reaching its maxi- 
ium about the year 600 after the. found- 


_ ing, when any one of the tribunes could 


suspend by his veto any decree which he 
considered prejudicial to the plebs. If 
the senate was unanimous, it passed a 
second vote to the same purpose, which 
had no force except to testify the judg- 
ment of the senate and to throw the 


odium of obstruction on the tribune who 


rendered the act inoperative. Some- 
times a motion would contain the threat- 
ening preamble: ‘‘If anyone attempt 
to obstruct the following, he shall be 
deemed an enemy of the republic.’’ 
If a tribune maintained obstinate resist- 
ance to any measure, a question was 
referred to the senate inquiring into the 
grounds of his opposition. If the senate 
concluded that no public grounds 
existed, it would decide to consider no 
matter until after the withdrawal of the 
veto. 

Measures were frequently interrupted 
by the opponents declaring that the 
auspices were not favorable. ‘The mere 
suggestion of the probability of that 
being the case would cull at once the 
services of an augur into play. If he 
declared the auspices to be unpropitious, 
the business of the day would come to 
an end, and the leader of the opposition 
would marshal his forces for the next 
session, when the measure, if introduced, 
would have to begin anew. 

When a measure passed the senate, it 
was posted in a public place for twenty- 
seven days, including two regular 
market-days, so as to give the country 
people a chance to see the bills proposed 
and be present on the day of presenta- 
tion to vote for or against their adop- 
tion. On the arrival of this day, the 


.senator who originally laid the question 





before the senate would offer it to the 
assembly of the people, and not until 
ratified by the people could it become a 
law. ‘Thus, in its ultimate development, 
the senate was hedged in by a double 
check -—the tribunes elected by the 
people, and then the people themselves. 

The number of senators was originally 
one hundred, increasing by degrees tu 
one hundred and fifty. It was doubled 
by Priscus; one hundred and fifty were 
added by Drusus, who introduced this 
number of knights. Sulla raised the 
number to six hundred ; and Cesar, in 
order to gain favor, added four hundred 
more, but Augustus reduced the number 
to six hundred. The vacancies were 
filled from the magistrates, who were 
annually elected by the people. ‘The 
selection was made originally by the 
king, but later by a censor; though, in 
case of a large number of vacancies 
occurring on account of war, a dictator 
would be created for the single purpose 
of filling these vacancies. As_ the 
senators were selected from the various 
magistrates who were elected, the 
senators were the choice of the people. 
Senators received no pay for their 
services, while, in order to maintain 
their rank, a large private income was 
necessary ; so that only rich men could 
afford the honor, nor could he engage in 
any mercantile pursuit. Even after the 
plebeians were admitted to the various 
offices, very few could afford the expen- 
sive honor. 

The senate was the supreme power in 
the state, and the medium through 
which all the affairs of government 
passed. In its glory, it combined more 
functions than the Parliament of Eng- 
land. The debates were conducted 
with freedom, and the rights of the 
minority carefully defined. No deliber- 
ative body, with perhaps one exception 
—-the Assembly of France—seems ever 
to have so completely brought together 
in its members the highest abilities and 
attainments of the nation represented by 
it, as did the senate of Rome from the 
third Punic war down to the death of 
Ceesar. 

Cyneas, an ambassador from Pyrrhus 
to Rome, in giving to his king an 
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account of his mission, said that Rome 
appeared to him like a temple, and the 
senate an assembly of kings. 

This great body under the emperors 
lost its independence, and was composed 
of rich men whose sole functions were 
to register the decrees of the imperator. 
Its decline was rapid. In 553 A.D., 
this institution—the growth of thirteen 
centuries—disbanded forever. 

J. Howard Gore. 


LITERARY COMMERCIALISM. 


Propasly the last class of men to be 
pensioned in this country will be the 
brain-workers and pen-workers. ‘There 
will be some good excuse perhaps then 
for putting them-off, although it is cer- 
tain that we shall never have a literature 
worthy .of the contemporary develop- 
ment of our people until we have a 
leisurely literary class. As it stands 
now, the rage for illustration, for the 
setting rather than the substance, has 
its notable effect upon the quality of the 
closet-work. The number of times that 
one may appear in the pages of a first- 
class magazine during the year is the 
gauge of his own ambition. Nor is this 
the ambition merely or mainly for fame 
itself. The publisher’s check is the first 
thought, and the laurels are subordinate. 

Of course, the laborer is worthy of 
his hire; and I, for one, have no dis- 
position to underrate the good offices of 
the aforesaid check in greasing the 
wheels of daily endeavor. But the com- 
plaint is constantly being made by the 
more aggressive order of critics that this 
is an age of mediocre attainment in 
literature, and presumably of mediocre 
aims. In poetry especially, we are told 
that there are few, if any, high flights ; 
that the ‘‘old inspiring genii’’ are with 
us no longer in the way of inspiration 
and encouragement. 

We must recognize the existence of 
this impression, even if we question its 
correctness. If it is true that the poets 
of to-day are word-painters rather than 
bold and original creators, it must be 
because the enthusiasm which would 
have generated a great product by its 
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heat and light has been dampened at the 
start by the satire which was leveled at 
enthusiasm itself. Poets choose subdued 
subjects and pay more heed to the form 
than to the thought, because the epic is 
practically prohibited and even the lyric 
must be restrained within certain well- 
understood boundaries. 

This has been called an iconoclastic 
age, yet the reverence which it yields to 
the ancients amounts to a mild fetichism. 
Every Latin and Greek poet who has 
survived the risks of transmission through 
papyrus and vellum in the medizval 
monastic libraries is ex-officio a literary 
landmark. We underrate the products 
of the men of to-day in poetry and art 
in exact ratio to the self-complacency 
with which we extol scientific accom- 
plishment. But can it be that we are so 
much superior as chemists or astrono- 
mers, and so inferior as painters or 
poets ? 

Literary commercialism has been con- 
sidered by some the bane of the age. 
If we admit that most that is offered for 
sale at the desks of the magazine and 
book publishing editors is offered merely 
for the money that it will immediately 
bring, the complaint is well founded. 
A great poem or essay, like a great 
symphony, is a distinct achievement. 
It presupposes the thought and_ passion 
within, which will not be satisfied witi- 
outa vent. Its mission is surely as far 
as possible removed from that of the 
mere pot-boiler. Yet if this were the 
only motive of its development, if there 
were no material ambition to be gratified, 
if it had no commercial value in the 
mind of its creator, the question might 
well be asked—why undergo the tortures 
of uncertainty and the decided possi- 
bilities of rejection at the hands of 
publishers, to say nothing of a still-birth 
at the hands of the public? A man of 
imaginative temperament can enjoy the 
last tints of sunset up the far reaches 
of a mountain river or from the deck of 
a steamship over the illimitable waste of 
waves without thinking how much this 
conception might be worth if he could 
‘‘work it up’’ into a taking literary 
shape. Yet it is very true, pitifully true, 
that in the penned or type-written line 
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there seems a direct summons from the 
world of commercial realities. The 
thought, the conception. may be a price- 
less image in the mind ; once stamped 
on the paper before him or outlined 
upon che canvas with the brush, and it 
becomes a practical ware in the market. 
If it comes back to him, it is so much old 
junk. 

I have no fault to find with the laud- 
able desire of every artist to win pecuni- 
ary reward as well as popular apprecia- 
tion: But it seems to me that, if we are 
dissatisfied with our own poets and 
painters as contrasted with the ancient 
and the medieval, we must remember 
what fetters have been imposed upon 
them, not so much by publishers as by 
critics. They are twitted now with being 
inferior not only to Homer and A%schy- 
lus, to Dante and Milton, to Byron and 
Wordsworth, but also to the elder Gama- 
liels at whose feet they have learned 
wisdam—two of whom have so recently, 
one in England and one in America, 
departed from their midst. But* the 
critics had in advance warned them that 
this was 10 age for epics or heroics, and 
that they must plume their wings for a 
flight in the lower aerial strata. The 
poem was judged entirely by its accidental 
money-value. Very naturally the poet 
became. exceedingly commercial in his 
views, and, as far as we can judge, 
remains so. 

The true determinant of merit in a 
poem or other work of art, presupposing 


genius in its originator, remains the 
same. Commercial valuation merely 


expresses the ability and willingness of 
the age to reward a good thing when it 
sees it. It must be left to the individual 
ambition, perseverance, far-seeing and 
far-providing temper of the art-worker, to 
determine whether the game is worth the 
candle, whether the waiting and toiling 
and polishing are worth the trouble in 
consideration of the possible reward. 
But, ascending to the highest conception 
of a true literary product, it would seem 
that he who draws down his curtains and 
lights his study-lamp, to dig out of the 
mental mine the very best that is in it, 
ought—for the time being, at least—to 
exclude the fear of failure or the dream 
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of mere gold or applause. His whole 
soul should be in the carving of the 
statue, the finishing touches on the can- 
vas, or the highest thought as well as 
word-development of the literary subject 
before him. 

William B. Chisholm. 


THE FUNERAL HABIT. 


May heaven deliver me from the curi- 
ous when ! lie dead! ‘And oh! may it 
deliver me from the fashionable under- 
taker who tells the pale dazed relatives of 
the dead that ‘‘ really, now, if they will 
only leave all details and arrangements 
to him, they will find everything satis- 
factory ; that only last week he conducted 
with the greatest success ’’—h’m—** Mrs. 
De Vere-de-Vere’s funeral, and that he 
was given-——er—carte blanche, so to 
speak. And the week before, there was 
Mrs. Byrd-Gyrd’s’’—and so on until in 
sheer desperation they let him do as he 
wishes, and regret it ever afterward ! 

The idea of fashions in grief! Could 
there be greater barbarism than that ? 

Then there are good people who have 
the flowers that are sent photographed. 
This—by a stretch of the imagination, 
perhaps—always reminds me of the old 
lady attending her husband’s funeral, 
who ceased her sobs only to whisper to 
her daughter to ‘* look behind when they 
got to the next turn, so she could count 
the ve-hick-les comfortable.’’ 

A dear friend of mine, who was visit- 
ing her aunt in a distant city, lost her 
husband suddenly; and, in response to 
an urgent summons, I went to her at 
once. Her grief was the most real and 
the most unaffected I had ever witnessed. 
She was broken-hearted. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to add that she is still broken- 
hearted, although five years have passed 
since that day. 

She whispered to me at once: ‘* Please 
-—please see that everything is arranged 
as I would like it—simple and without 
ostentation, you know.”’ 

I did know; so I put two periods 
between my eyebrows and sought the 
aunt. Alas! there were exclamation- 


points all over her face. 
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‘* What shall we do ?’’ she said; ‘* the 
minister is out of town !”’ 

‘‘The’’ minister! In a town of sixty 
thousand souls! 

‘* Is there only one?’’ I asked, weakly. 

She looked at me searchingly. ‘Then: 
«‘Only one Methodist minister,’’ she 
replied, frostily. 

‘¢ But,’’ said I, cheerfully, ‘‘ Will was 
Lot a Methodist; so we will have Mr. 
E , the Unitarian minister. He is 
a friend of’ mine, and that will please 
Edith.” 

‘It’s not to be thought of,’’ said the 
lady, showing unmistakablersigns of apo- 
plexy. ‘He is a good man—lI don’t 
object to the man ; it’s-—er ’’—bridling 
—‘‘ his creed.”’ 

‘“«QOh!’’ I said, ‘* his creed !”’ 

‘* Yes ; and besides, the first people of 
the city do not attend his church. His 
congregation is chiefly made -up of 
tradespeople.”’ 

Considering that Edith had often told 
me that her uncle had been a << trades- 
people,’’ and that her aunt had assisted 
him in the store in their humble days, 
this was truly delightful. 

‘he aunt had her will. No Unitarian 
minister desecrated that saintly house- 
hold; but a dapper young gentleman 
came and said a praver and went away, 
begging to be excused from going to the 
cemetery. 

My friend pleaded to be allowed to 
sit by her dead during the services; but 
the aunt and the uncle—one of those 
men who seem to have moral bristles 
sticking out all over them—were’ hor- 
rified. 

‘‘It is never done,’’ said the aunt, 
firmly. Indeed, I heard this so often 
that, even when I felt like shedding some 
sincere tears over my friend’s dead, I 
feared it was never Gone; so ‘con‘4tiercd 
the inclination. 

When it was all over and the poor girl 
was alone with me once more, sh+ fell. or. 
her knees and sobbed : 

‘‘My God! my God! 
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What had he done to deserve the mock- 
ery of such a funeral—he, so simple, so 
honest, so unaffected 
So, if I am too bitter over the ‘ funeral 

habit,’’ try to forgive me. 
Ella Higginson. 


? 


RESTFUL ECONOMY. 


Do we realize that every American 
man and woman is becoming little more 
than a bundle of nerves? We work, 
work, work—until the delicate equilib- 
rium quivers and the merest trifle upsets 
it. ‘“Fhis is true especially of the work- 
ing woman. She is apt to give more 
thought to what she is to do than the 
manner in which she is to do it, and, 
unlike her brother, does not study to do 
the work required of her with the least 
expenditure of time necessary for its well 
doing. In aword, she does not study 
system. 

System is but another way of spelling 
economy, and the fruits of the two are 
a broader mind—for what mind can 
broaden when constantly spending itself 
in trifles—a more perfect body, a young- 
old face that wrinkles fear to touch, and 
the glad young spirit of -sixteen in the 
body of sixty. Does not system pay? 
I think it does decidedly, even if we look 
at nothing more than the gain in nervous 
force. As one of my dear old lady 
friends, who has reaped a rich harvest 
from her methodical ways, used to say 


to me: ‘* Make your head save your 
heels.’”’ And it is only through a wise 


use of our mind, our eyes, and all our 
powers, that we can accomplish our work 
most economically. 

Work hard with your eyes, your hands, 
your feet, and your whole body, while 
you work. ‘There isa wonderfui philos- 
ophy in even putting a room to rights. 
A half-dozen intelligent finger-movements 
will tidy that mass of newspapers on the 
table. Meanwhile, with your foot, you 
may turn over the upturned corner of the 
rug, and with your eyes plan your next 
move. Carry that cloak and umbrella 


,inte’ the hali, and, in passing, with a 
’ Sligai tagvement of your body or hand, 


swav that chair into its proper place. 
When you come back, if any more chairs 
are. out of place, put them where they 
beiong, two at a time, shut that half- 
open drawer with your knee, and bring 
the window-shade into line incidentally, 
and your room seems hardly the same. 
It is wonderful how much one can do 
in five minutes, if one works. The best 
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clerk in one of our city stores is the one 
who bows to a new-comer while she 
passes change to a customer with one 
hand and snatches a bit of paper for 
wrapping up a parcel with the other. It 
is an education to watch her. 

You may perhaps think that there is 
very little chance for economy in folding 
circulars; but if you had gone with me 
into a large sash-and-door establishment, 
and seen one girl carelessly toss the 
folded papers in a disorderly pile on the 
desk, while opposite her the young lady 
tucked each one behind a paper-weight 
that traveled steadily down the desk 
toward her, you would have at once 
granted to the latter twice the work of 
her less methodical sister. 

The ‘‘moral’’ of these three inci- 
dents, or the thought they are intended 
to convey, can be and should be applied 
to every department of woman’s indus- 
try, as it is so thoroughly applied to 
every department under the control of 
man. ‘The business and industrial pros- 
perity of our country is entirely due to 
a severe study of convenience and 
ecénomy. It is the result, not of aim- 
less manual labor, but of well-directed 
manual labor, controlled by a keen busi- 
ness mind. System and _ head-work! 
You cannot afford to despise them, for 
they mean money in your pocket if you 
are a wage-earner, and time, time, time 
to live, if you are your own mistress. 

And then another thing: ‘There is a 
great saving in doing all work well and 
thoroughly at first, in placing every tool 
and every article that you put out of 
your hand in just the place and just the 
position where it can be most readily 
taken up for the next using. Do you 
ever make work for yourself? Are you 
in the habit of spending long minutes 
each day in hunting for something ihat 
you dropped just where you last ‘used it? 
Do you weary yourself all out perjodic: 
ally in a grand ‘‘clarin’-up time,”” try- 
ing to dispose of the fag-ends of every- 
thing that have been gathering for the 
last six months in your drawer, your 
room, or your home? 

Let me tell you what I found in a 
stenographer’s drawer once. ‘The stenog- 
rapher was away from the office, and I 
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had occasion to go to her desk for some- 
thing. I could not find it; but, in the 
process of my excavations, I did find a 
few items like these—as interesting a 
collection, almost, as the relics of Pom- 
peii or Nineveh: bunches of letter-paper 
of every size and style that had ever been 
used in the office; pads of telegraph- 
blanks; eight scribbling-blocks in differ- 
ent stages of destruction ; several large 
rolls of carbon-paper, none of which 
was fit for use, but it all had to be gone 
over every time any carbon-paper was 
wanted ; piles upon piles of paper that 
had been discarded, with a line or so 
written at the top; old note-books, 
written full, and leaking pages at every 
step round the drawer. Perhaps I found 
what I wanted; it would have been 
strange if 1 had not, but I do not recall 
it if I did. When the young lady came 
back, I tried to instruct her in the 
science of throwing away things that 
were of no use and putting useful things 
in an available place. It means years 
added to your life, not only in quantity 
of time, but in quality of time, to 
acquire the habit of deftly slipping out 
of sight forever the things that are for- 
ever useless and tucking other things away 
into their places. 

But restful economy, as I have out- 
lined it, does not mean mind and nerves 
strained to their highest tension. That 
is a great fault in the way many men 
work. ‘They are in too much of a hurry, 
and work under too high pressure. We 
need to learn to keep cool, and do all 
our work, no matter how much or how 
hard, in as restful a way as_ possible. 
Every muscle should be relaxed just as 
far as the work in hand will allow. We 
have been almost thrown off our feet 
sometimes by finding that the bucket we 
liftec’ was not full ¢f water, but empty. 
The riusciilay - effort required and the 
effort sed were not in harmony; and 
so, if we constantly spend more of our 
vital power'than is necessary, the debit 
account will tell against us very soon. 
just watch yourself for one day—see 


that you use no unnecessary muscle, and 
no muscle more than is necessary, and 
you. will be surprised to find how much 
you have accomplished, and how easily. 
Mildred McNeal. 
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HE beautiful books issued last year 
for the holiday trade were calculated 
to make the reviewer wonder if any- 

thing more elaborate could be done by the 
book-makers. They were in every way 
models of excellence, and such a long way 
from the old gift-books resplendent in 
morocco and gilding that the height of 
elegance seemed about reached. And yet 
some books published this year surpass 
previous efforts in sumptuousness of get-up. 
Even,,the ordinary ones of 1893—tales, 
sketches; and the like—are remarkable for 
beauty of binding and delicacy of conceit 
in their covers; but the volumes upon 
which taste and effort have been expended 
for the purpose of making them specially 
attractive to the eye are exquisite indeed. 
Taking ‘1 Have Called You Friends,” for 
instance. The text consists partly of 
Scripture sentences, poems by Emerson, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Paul H. Hayne, 
Charles Kingsley, and others, all relating to 
some quality or aspect of friendship. ‘The 
text is Old English, and each page is a 
marvel of artistic beauty in its glowing har- 
mony of color, suggesting the old missals 
laboriously beautified by cloistered monks. 
And the flowers, the pansies of friendship — 
all the varieties of that most lovely and 
human of blossoms which has been raised 
from humble obscurity to the height of 
cultivation. Sometimes they are upon 
golden grounds, at others free and airy 
upon the pages, veritably growing. The 
engraving is no less excellent than the first 
artist's work, and the entire book is delight- 
ful. 

Perhaps even more beautiful in another 
way is “ Periwinkle,” in its cool green cover, 
across which is thrown a branch of the 
lowly flower which gives its name to the 


I Have Called You Friends. By Irene E. Jerome, 
author of ‘‘One Year’s Sketch-Book,” “ Nature’s 
Hallelujah,” etc. Illuminated in missal style. 
Exact fac-similes of the author's designs in color 
and gold. Boston : Lee and Shepard. ; 

Periwinkle. By Julia C. R. Dorr. Illustrated i. >m 
drawings in charcoal by Zulma De Lacy Steele. 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 


book, with two golden blossoms glimpsing 
out from the leaves of the branch. There 
are thirty-six full-page and vignette pictures 
in charcoal, reproduced in half-tones. They 
are beautiful landscapes, in each scene cattle 
grazing or resting, and one of them con- 
tinually reappears —‘‘ Periwinkle,” whose 
“ Tinkle, tinkle’’ we hear in the poem, 
through meadows and pastures, along the 
willow-fringed streams, among the rocks on 
the hillside. The drowsiness of the sketches, | 
the sympathy of the artist with the poem 
she has illustrated, make this book quite 
ideal. 

“The Ancient Mariner” comes along 
every Christmas-tide, in such fine dress as 
would have made old Coleridge less prosy, 
could he have seen and enjoyed it. This , 
unique poem, which lends itself so readily 
to the hand of the artist, is illustrated in 
outline -by Sir Noel Paton, the pictures full 
of spirit and character, the weirdness of the 
text made visible by the tableaux in several 
of the scenes depicted. The present form 
of the poem is of much artistic worth. 

Another handsome volume is ‘ From 
Sunrise to Sunset,”” by Curtis Guild. Itis a 
various collection of poems, exhibiting a 
succession of moods from youth to age, 
and, from the hand of a veteran journalist, 
are felicitous and must be a true auto- 
biography, the reader following the poet 
through the different stages of his life. The 
book is charmingly illustrated—on wood, in 
a high style of art—while the blue and gold 
binding is very beautiful. 

In “Our Colonial Homes,” Mr. Drake 
does not give a mere description of the 
houses so finely reproduced in this volume, 





The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Illustrated in outline by J. Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., with an introductory note by Francis H. 
Underwood, LL.D Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

From Sunrise to Sunset. By Curtis Guild, author of 
‘Over the Ocean,” “Abroad Again,’”’ etc. With 
illustrations by Charles Copeland. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard 

Our Colonial Homes. By Samuel Adams Drake, 
author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” * Decisive 
Fvents in American History.” etc. With twent 
half-tone engravings. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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but he tells the story of the man who lived 
in the house, and the story of his times. 
Being an antiquarian and a master of local 
history, the author communicates to the 
reader his knowledge and enthusiasm as he 
takes up his people. In the Hancock house 
in Boston, he has given a lively sketch of 
the merchant whose bold signature con- 
tinues to impress us as we see it in the 
Declaration of Independence; in Paul 
Revere, we get a sharp glance at. Revolu- 
tionary times. Among others brought into 
review are Governor Craddock, Edward 
Everett, the Quincys, the Adamses, John 
Howard Payne. Among the houses described 
are the Witch House in Salem, the Wayside 
Inn in Sudbury, the Old Indian House at 
Deerfield, and the Old Stone House at Guil- 
ford, Connecticut. The Colonial houses of 
the East do not compare with those in the 
South, but it is doubtful if the South could 
have yielded material for more interesting 
matter than is set forth in this generous 
volume, which is a work for the library of 
those who care for books as fine in their 
outer guise as they are excellent within. 


Among the most charming of children’s 
books—and the children need not be 
younger than ten, nor older than five times 
that—are three from Lippincott, in most 
attractive dress. ‘‘Ouida’’ must come first 
with her. volume, for who writes more 
charmingly of child-life than she? Four 
stories are comprised in her book: ‘A Dog 
of Flanders,” “A Province Rose,” “A Leaf 
in the Storm,” and “A Branch of Lilac.”’ 
Closely following is ‘The Chronicles of 
Fairyland,”’ a dozen “ fantastic tales” told 
with a freshness that is delightful. And 
then ‘Twenty Little Maidens,’’ whose 
names give titles to the score of charming 
stories. All these books are generous in 
size and beautifully illustrated, and should 
prove a treat to the “children” who at 
Christmas-time feel neither too young nor 
too old to learn the lesson of childhood so 
beautifully put forth. 


Tales from the histories of America, 
England, France, and Germany, with 


*A Dog of Flanders, and Other Stories. By Louisa de 
la Ramé (‘‘Ouida’’). Illustrated by Edmund H. 
Garrett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1893. 

Chronicles of Faeryland. ed Fergus Hume. Iilus- 
trated by M. Dunlop. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1893. 

Twenty Little Maidens. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
Illustrations by Ida Waugh. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1893. ; 

Historical Tales. By Charles Morris. Illustrated. 
4vols.,12mo. Cloth, gilttop. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 
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photogravure illustrations, make a very 
pretty showing. Mr. Morris, in these 
‘‘romances of realty,’ has done a great 
deal in a limited space. The salient points 
in the life of the four great countries are 
taken and narrated in most pleasing fashion, 
with discrimination and care. That these 
books should prove a valuable addition to 
a boy's library goes without saying. They 
are among the very best that have come 
under notice, and the publisher has put 
them forth in most taking style. 


Always fresh and always new are Charles , 
and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales from Shake- 
speare.”’ In this re-issue of the Lippin- 
cotts’, there is a continuation by Harrison 
S. Morris which is in entire keeping with 
the older and better-known tales, and com- 
pletes the idea very satisfactorily. The 
illustrations are quite charming, and the 
little green and gold volumes are beautiful 
in every way. 


Two boys’ books upon the table are by 
two past masters in this form of literature. 
“Oliver Optic” has been coin current for 
many years ; and, his style no less interest- 
ing, his ideas unflagging, his fancy undi- 
minished, he gives, in ‘‘Ame.ican Boys 
Afloat,” in the All Over the World Series, a 
‘story as exciting and varied in interest. as 
the average boy could well desire. There 
is a wholesomeness ‘about such a book as 
this, and, while it deals with exciting advent- 
ure and even escapade, it does not heat the 
untried imagination into an emulation which 
declares itself in surreptitious appropriation 
of a fond father’s ‘‘Smith and Wesson,” 
with which to play ‘“ Dare-devil Dick”’ in 
the ambushes of the neighboring streets. 
The other story is Trowbridge’s ‘“‘ Woodie 
Thorpe’s Pilgrimage,’’ and what might be 
claimed for ‘American Boys Afloat ”’ applies 
to this other. Mr. Trewbridge preaches 
manliness to his boy friends, and the ser- 
mon has no divisions of * firstly, secondly, 
thirdly,” but is a ‘firstly’’ from start to 
finish, a direct unswerving pace of interest 
and good lessons and amusement which are 
grateful to every boy when they are mingled 
so well as in this instance. These are two 
excellent books for the boys’ Christmas- 
table. 


Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb and Harrison S. Morris. Illustrated. 4 vols., 
16mo. Cloth, gilttop. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

American Boys Afloat, or Cruising in the Orient. By 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage, and Other Stories. By 
J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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It is ¢laimed for ‘‘ Harry Castlemon” 
that no author of the present day has 
become a greater favorite with boys, that 
every book put out by him meets with a 
reception by young readers which is as 
hearty as it is sincere. If the story -by him 
—‘*Rodney, the Overseer,” in the War 
Series——is a case in point, the verdict seems 
to be justified by the performance. The 
naturalness and vivacity of his tale, the 
honest excitement and interest, are as spon- 
taneous as they are hearty, and it would be 
hard to find a better thing of its kind in the 
realms of fiction adapted to boy ‘readers. 
Indeed, the boys seem to come in for a 
great deal of good in the reading offered 
them this year, and it is safe to say that 
this Christtnas will be a red-letter holiday in 
the matter of imaginative histories written 
for their delectation. For, pressing closely 
on ‘Castlemon,”’ Horatio Alger, Jr., con- 


tributes his quota_of juvenile novels. He 


has attained an enviable distinction in his 
peculiar line, and “In a New World” is 
one of the freshest of narratives, dealing 
with a theme eminently calculated to 
engross young heads, and told with a deft- 
ness which marks all that this author places 
before the public. Again, Edward S. Ellis, 
with his stories of Indian life and character 
founded upon historical facts, fills a niche 
dear to the heart of youth. His ‘ Across 
Texas,’’ inthe Wild Wood Series, is as 
adventurous and lively, bristling with excit- 
img incident as it does, as any book of rov- 
ing life we have seen, and must command 
the attention of any reasonable boy who is 
not a prig, and who holds that dear old 
classic of ‘Sanford and Merten” in 
deserved contempt for its goody-goodiness 
and impossibilities of boy character. These 
three books, taken as a group, are admi- 
rable, witk just enough dissimilarity to lead 
from one to another. They are in very 
attractive dress, the illustrations especially 
good, the print generous, and not too many 
pages to cause tiresomeness, even if each 
story is read at a sitting. 


In the first series of ‘“ The Builders of 
American Literature,’’ Dr. Underwood has 
accomplished a great deal.’ He has given 
us critical and biographical sketches of 
leading American writers born previous to 


wef the Overseer. By Harry Castlemon. Phila- 
delphia : Porter & Coates. 

In a New World. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Philadel- 
phia : Porter & Coates. : ’ . 
Across Texas. By Edward S. Ellis. Philadelphia : 

Porter & Coates. f 
The Builders of American Literature. By Francis H. 

Underwood, LL.D:, author of ** The Poet and the 

Man,” **Quabbin,” efc. Boston : Lee and Shepard. 
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the year 1826. The work is intended to 
show the beginnings and growth of our 
national literature down to a comparatively 
recent period, and will be completed in two 
volumes, the second volume being in press 
and to be issued within a year. The first 
series, under notice, has an historical intro- 
duction which alsc serves as a_ general 
survey. “The body of the book consists of 
biographical and critical notices of eminent 
authors, beginning with Jonathan Edwards 
and ending with Richard Henry Stoddard. 
At the close is a most happy chapter on 
“Some Mostly Forgotten Poets.’’ The tone 
of the book is judicial yet sympathetic, and 
the judgment expressed of the writers is 
fair if critical. This volume and the one 
shortly to follow and complete the series 
will be of considerable value to students 
and general readers following.the course 
of American literature. It is filled with an 
amount of most interesting information, 
and must prove a good reference. 


A small book upon the table this month 
is designed to help in the shortest time pos- 
sible the student in the subject of civil 
government. The author has secured the 
greatest brevity with almost no loss at all of 
the qualities of a very good text-book. 
With the idea that the object in teaching is 
to get the student to do, and to do well, the 
work in hand, he has rendered the study as 
suggestive as possible. The plan of the 
work is simple; Part I relates to the State 
and the Government; Part II has the United 
States and the Departments of Govern- 
ment; Part III, the States and Territories ; 
Part IV, counties, townships, cities, etc.; 
Part V, the Constitution of the United States 
—supplemented by a series of questions on 
each part. It is prepared primarily as a 
text-book for the use of teachers and pupils, 
and yet the information given in the few 
pages should be in the possession of all 
who take an interest in public affairs and 
who are not always posted in all of these 
particulars. It is in the most compact of 
forms, with the fewest possible words, no 
redundancies, therefore suitable to the most 
general use. It is greatly to be commended 
for what it claims to be. 


Charles Eugene Banks is new to us asa 
poet. One little volume of verses by him 
has received considerable praise from the 
Western press. It was said of it that it 


A General Outline of Civil Government in the United 
States. By Clarence D. Higby, Ph.D. Boston: 
‘Lee and Shepard. , ' q 

Where Brooks Go Softly. By Charles Eugene Banks. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & co. 
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was restful, kindly, sympathetic. All these 
qualities may be found in the present book, 
which is very prettily christened ‘« Where 
Brooks Go Softly.” If there is poetry in 
the book must be decided by the reader ; 
lofty thought and delicate fancy wed to 
felicitous verbiage and conceit are not pre- 
dominant in the verses incorporated in it, 
albeit the spirit of the compositions be 
kindly. If the dictum of Horace had been 
followed, that verse should be mellowed by 
four years’ keeping before it is sent into the 
world, it is safe to say that’ much that is 
offered here would have been pruned. Haste 
is too evident in many of the contributions 
to the volume, although the author has some 
such neat ways of expressing himself that it 
is a pity he has matred by a seeming care- 
lessness much which might easily have been 
made better. There is no striking novelty 
in anything here given; but then, the strik- 
ing novelty in poetry is said by many to 
have long passed. Little excerpts are ungra- 
cious, but the triteness of ‘Clothes Wor- 
ship” would have been thrown out had Mr. 
Banks wished to print only of his best: 


« The world wil? crack the devil o'er the pate 
If, dressed in rags, he peep above the gate ; 
But let the velvet hide his cloven hoof, 

He finds a welcome under every roof” 


In “‘ The Pessimist,”’ he is ‘better : 


«Before him sweeps the cavalcade of space; 
Behind him tramps the cavalry of time; 
And ’twixt the two, with hopeless aging face, 
He struggles through a chapparral of crime.” 


These are but two small examples of Mr. 
Banks's muse, and by no means the best, 
but showing that there is good stuff in him 
if he had taken care to bring it out. The 
quarrel with the poet is that he so often 
depends upon a mood for its expression and 
perfect rendering into a diamond of verse, 


- when your real diamond, once its worth is 


determined, has to go through much torture 
of mechanical tools before its even facets 
appeal to the valuer of gems to give the cur- 
rent worth of the rich stone. Rugged verse 
is valuable in so far as the thought it con- 
tains is valuable; but verse carelessly pol- 
ished often weakens the thought within it. 
Mr. Banks is good, and should be better. 


The cat, from having worship in ancient 
Egypt to being the harried and persecuted 
animal of later years, forms the initial essay 
in Miss Repplier’s book. It is one cat, Miss 


Essays in Idleness. By Agnes Repplier. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Received from J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 
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Repplier’s own Agrippina, who claims this 
honor, a haughty arrogant creature, the 
“most contemptuous of cats.’’ The author's 
admiration for Agrippina causes her to give 
a fullness of illustration on the subject felis, 
and the “ sphynx of the hearth" has all told 
about it that there is to tell. Pierre Lotis 
admiration for his Moumottes is not more 
fine than is that of her owner for Agrip- 
pina. * After relegating the place of honor 
to her four-footed tyrant, the author gives us 
a charming sketch in “ The Children's 


Poets.” Following are ‘The Praises of 
War,’ “ Leisure,” -“*Ennui,;” ‘ Words,” 
“Letters,” and “Wit and Wisdom.” <A 


large part of the charm of Miss Repplier's 
work is her effective quotation. She cer- 
tainly has the secret of this, and the skill 
with which she employs the pithy passages 
of other authors is delightful. Her own 
cleverness and brilliancy are in no wise 
lessened by this, for she stands alone as an 
essayist in her peculiar line. This is one of 
the most welcome books of the season. 


The land of the chrysanthemum is known 
to most of us—on paper; and to many as 
know it, it is interesting. The books on it 
are usually good. ‘A Japanese Interior" 
is noticeable for its readableness. Miss 
Bacon, its author, was teacher in the aristo- 
cratic School for Peeresses in Tokio, the 
school being a pet institution of the Japanese 
empress. The characteristic of Miss Bacon's 
former book, ‘‘ Japanese Girls and Women,” 
was its charm, and in, her later volume this 
characteristic is as prominent. It is com- 
posed of a series of letters to her home, and 
these letters comprise almost a domestic 
journal of her residence in the East, and in 
their simplicity and naturalness we get a 
very fair picture of lived life in Japan. They 
are picturesque and truthful sketches of 
household doings, such as the author expe- 
rienced ; and the little touches descriptive 
of these doings are altogether out of the line 
of the ordinary histories of a people, and 
are such as a keen-eyed woman found inter- 
esting, which interest she has transferred to 
her readers. The account of the funeral of 
a nobleman is new to most of us who have 
even read largely of Japan, and the singular 
social customs prevailing on such occasions 
are novel. Moreover, Miss Bacon takes a 
stand concerning Japanese women which 
is at once dignified and sympathetic. Her 
admiration and her deprecation are the 
result of a familiar knowledge of what she 


A Japanese Interior. By Alice Mabel Bacon. Ros- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Received from J. 3. 
Lippincott Co , Phila. 
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‘writes about; and taken altogether, there is 


nothing commonplace in this book, whose 


every page is sprightly. 


An interesting novel of London life, social 
and artistic, by a not well-known literary 
partnership, comes to us in “A Comedy of 
Masks.” It is a story with a plot, and most 
fin. de siécle stories are without that old- 
fashioned necessity to a tale. Moreover, it 
is a story of self-sacrifice and generosity 
and deals with human beings, not mere lay 
figures or principles. It is worked out in a 
very interesting manner, while the climax 


or culmination displays quite exceptional 


power. 


“ Ben Hur,” “ Hypatia,”’ and two or three 
other. famous books are marvels of what 
can be done with Biblical times made into 
stories. Georg Ebers has done equally 
remarkable novels, taking those far-off 
times and bringing them to us replete with 
a life and action wholly sympathetic with 
our own. In “ The Son of a Prophet,” Mr. 
Jackson has accomplished a great deal. 


‘The story of Eleazer is a quite vivid picture 


of the times of Solomon. The author, in his 
preface, is very modest, without good cause ; 
for his book, confessedly written with a pur- 
pose, is a performance with which he may 
well be pleased. He has shown us a soul 
reaching out, wistful and yearning with the 
wistfulness and yearning of all thought, 
ancient or modern, and grasping ages yet 
to be, in infinite sympathy and hope. Cer- 
tainly a book to read more than once. 


A collection of short stories by Edward 
Eggleston, with the at first puzzling title of 
“Duffels,” covers many phases. Written 
long ago, some of them, in the tone prevail- 
ing in those days, we have the earlier 
manner of the author, since expanded into 
the modernness of ‘‘ The Faith Doctor,” a 
novel published some time ago in a con- 
temporary magazine. Other stories in the 
present volume are in this modern manner, 
and it is difficult to choose between them in 
point of excellence. There is a pleasure in 
each short tale, and material in each out of 
which many an effusive novelist might make 
a formidable volume of several hundred 
pages. If there are an old and a new style 


A Comedy of Masks. - # Ernest Dowson and 
Arthur Moore. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The son of a Prophet. By George Anson Jackson. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Duffels. By Edward Eggleston, author of ‘The 
Faith Doctor,” *‘The oe Schoolmaster,”” 
*Roxy,’’ etc. New York: & Co. 
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in the book, and the author tells us that 
there are, there is only one verdict for both, 
and that is that the interest of the reader is 
undiminished from first to last. 


“The Petrie Estate"’ is another interest- 
ing story of the month. By the author of 
“Two College Girls,” it has the freshness 
and newness of that charming story, and is 
as well conceived as it is executed. ‘There 
are two or three characters in the book 
which are finely done, and the author has 
told a story, not a series of mere incidents, 
semi-detached and held together by the 
merest thread of detail, as is the manner of 
many a recent work of fiction. 


In “A Victorious Union,” another of 
‘Oliver Optic’s’’ good boys’ stories, the 
scenes are closely connected with the War 
of the Rebellion. The incidents conform 
to facts, and the spirit of the eventful years 
of the war permeates the story, the chron- 
icles of the great struggle being told in a 
way to inspire with patriotism the young 
mind. There is not only a hero who is 
brave and natural and ready to give his 
life for his country, but one who is unsel- 
fishly patriotic and who fights to save the 
Union, in whose integrity and necessity he 
believes as the safeguard and substance of 
American liberty. 


Here is a characteristic French detective 
novel. The plot is laid in the central office 
ot the Parisian police, and the victim of the 
murder is at the head of the detective 
bureau. The boldness, the mystery, and 
the obstacles in the way of the escape of 
the perpetrator of the crime lend themselves 
to produce a thrilling novel. There are no 
detective stories so good as the French, 
from which all our American stories of the 
kind are modeled.- “The Froler Case"’ is 
the work of a past master in the art. There 
is nothing exaggerated or improbable, and 
no failure to keep the movement of the 
story brisk and exciting. In other words, 
this book is that boon to the publisher, a 
“seller,” and as such conserves the end to 
which it was written; for one can scarcely 
own that ‘literature’ calls from the brain 
of an author stories of this ilk, no matter 
how interesting they may prove. 

R. C. V. Meyers. 


The Petrie Estate. By Helen Dawes Brown, author 
of ‘‘ Two College rt » Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mi in & 6 
The Froler Case. v I . Jacolliot. Translated 
from _ French rench by ©. Cooke. Iilustrated by 
Si Deusen. New York: Robert Bonner’s 
ns. 
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the grossest ignorance of what that language 
‘means. The. dilettanti, who according to a 
good authority are people “who think they 
know about art,’’ were probably as com- 
mon in the last century as in ours. Gold- 
smith tells us how Sir Joshua regarded them : 


“ When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 


a word of hearty thanks Lo orrtmnnefAnd i In Fanny Burney’s “‘ Evelina,”’ there: 









hosts of readers for, mon gen oe: 
ous reception and hearty resiaeion ca “Tek ere 


our efforts to give the pub ea Panourited= 
at the beginning of the 
magazine at a low cost. 
manifested not only by t 
commendation received fro oat! subs rib- 
ers, but also by their generou ort fand 
their aid in enlarging our circulation, whereby 
we have been enabled to make the recent 
reduction to $1.00 a year, thus furnishing 
the Magazine at a price that places it within 
the reach of all readers. On our advertis- 
ing pages 4 and 5 of the present number 
will be found an outline of what THE NEw 
PETERSON proposes to present to its readers 
during the coming year. It will be seen by 
that announcement that there will be no 


pe nelle, 4 


y letters .of_ 


*falling-off in merit as a result of the reduc- 


tion in price, but, on the contrary, it is pro- 
posed to increase the attractions and to 
introduce new features wherever and when- 
ever possible. No farther assurance of 
excellence is needed than the long list of 
contributors whose names appear on another 
page. They are among the best known 
and most popular writers of the day, and 
their work is eagerly sought after by the 
high-priced periodicals. 

We hope to receive orders for the renewal 
of all subscriptions that expire with this 


number, and trust the interest of swchSub-_ t 
scribers will be farther shown by indilcihg ‘ 


their friends and neighbo; Sete. to 








cheapest first-class litefary monthfyf{in the 
world, THE NEW PHfERSON confidently 
expects to find a welco 
thousands of the homes 





Mio hundreds-of “Créme Sime 


Mr. Smith, well known to all 
t story, whose discriminative 
isplayed as follows: “I am 
tures, ma’am; and really 
a pretty picture is a—a 
ae reallly / very—is something very 
pretty,” a ju@gment not to be disputed, 
which is mO6re than can be said of the 
opinions put forth by many art-fanciers 
nowadays. 
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“TAKE It as Goop.’’—In a copy-book 
two hundred years old, I found this maxim : 
‘‘Take it as good, and soe “twill prove to 
thee.”” It seems to me that this is the true 
philosopher's stone that turns all the dross 
of life into gold. ‘‘ Take it as good ’’—take 
the worries and the miseries, the contrarie- 
ties, the afflictions, the temptations even— 
take them all as good, and they will prove 
a mine of treasure. 


THE GREATEST CONFIDENCES are made 
to sympathetic people, not to discreet ones. 
We generally make confidences for the 
same reason that a kettle boils over: because 
it cannot help it. 


STARVED TO DEATH in midst of plenty. 
Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet we hear of it 
often. Infants thrive physically and men- 
en properly fed. The Gail Borden 
Condensed Milk is undoubt- 
and best infant food obtain- 
and druggists. 










vv 
SUPERIOR vaseline and cucumbers— 


, marvelous for the complexion 


Aad. ¢ ¢. .. and fight utaneous affections ; it whitens, 
~~ ""  perfgiar€S, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
DILETTANTISM.—There is not ue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 


irritating, to a loyer of art, unless indeed his 
sense of h prevails over his irritation, 


than the silly remarks which he overhears 
at public exhibitions. Honest contempt or 
honest admiration, however ignorant, it is 
easy to tolerate, since to judge’ of art wisely 
is the labor of a life. What annoys the 
student is the speaker’s affectation in using 
the language of the studio while betraying 


ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores.. 


ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
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